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PULL TO SECURITY WITH PROTECTIVE 





Investigate Protective Low Cost Group Life Insurance 
LESS THAN 3 CENTS A DAY AVERAGE COST OF $1,000 LIFE INSURANCE 


The policy covers death from any cause at any 


time or any place except self-destruction within 
the first year. In the event of total and per- 
manent disability by accidental means before 
the insured reaches age sixty, the face of the 
certificate, plus interest, will be paid in monthly 
installments over a period of five years at the 
rate of eighteen dollars per month for each 


$1,000 of insurance. 


For a small additional cost of one dollar semi- 
annually on each $1,000 insurance, double and 
triple indemnity benefits may be included with 
the regular life protection. 


This insurance is not subject to cancellation on 
account of age or change of employment. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 





Protective Life Insurance Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me free booklet entitled “Group Life 
Insurance for Public Employees.” 


NR eee eee 


Address __ 

















This Identical Plan Has Previously Been Adopted as the Official Insurance Plan of the 
4labama Education Association 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURAN 
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Rushton, President 
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Help your pupils 
Score 100 onthis 
“Dental Quiz “ 


Thousands of grade school children can already answer these 4 questions 
on modern dental health. Help your pupils score 1OO— and you'll be helping 
them toward a future df HEALTHY GUMS and SOUND TEETH. 








Are sound, white teeth entirely a 
matter of inheritance? 


ANSWER: Inheritance helps—so does diet. But oral 
hygiene is most important. That’s why so many 
schools teach care of gums as well as teeth. For 
gums, denied chewing by today’s soft foods, often 
become tender. To help provide needed stimula- 
tion, many dentists advise regular gum massage. 


Why are classroom drills in oral hygiene 
so important? 


ANSWER: Simple classroom drills quickly demonstrate to 
children the effective technique of gum massage. The in- 
dex finger is placed om the outside of the jaw to represent 
the tooth brush and rotated from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth. During this simple drill, teachers ex- 
plain how such massage quickens circulation in the gum 
tissues, helps rouse lazy gums to healthy firmness. 


Do children face a brighter dental future than their parents? 


ANSWER: Thanks to the splendid instruction of their teachers, thousands 
of children are far more alert than their parents to the importance of 
gum massage to healthy smiles. Fortunately, more and more children are 
relaying this sensible dental health routine from classroom to home. 
Parents, too, are learning this modern way to a healthy smile! 


Send for Free Classroom Helps 


An attractive colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth 
Ache?;’ 8-point hygiene check-up records and a complete out- 
line for a school-wide “Good Teeth” contest are all available. 
Write us, giving name of school, principal or superintendent, 
and grade. Address Bristol-Myers Company, Educational Dept., 
636 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Why do so many dentists suggest massage with 
Ipana for healthier gums and sounder teeth? 
ANSWER: Ipana is designed not only to clean teeth but, 
with massage, to aid gums as well. Massaging the gums 


with Ipana quickens circulation in the gum tissues—awak- 
ens lazy gums—helps to make them firmer, stronger. 
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A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN IN THE >& 
AMERICAN WAY OF LIVING - GRADES I-6 


DEMOCRACY READERS 





% In these new books the essential characteristics of democracy have 
been assembled from the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, including the Bill of Rights, and the 
literature on democracy. 


% The stories of those dramatic occasions upon which these charac- 
teristics were fought for in the past have been included. 


% The concrete use of the principles of democracy by children in their 
intimate school and family life has been described in narrative and 
exposition. 


% Opportunities for the discussion and practice of the democratic way 
of life are suggested in convenient form, beginning with the primary 
grades. 


DEMOCRACY READERS provide a planned, unified program, 
carefully graded progressively as to vocabulary, concept, and interest. 
The reading is in a setting of lovely pictures, especially drawn for t hese 
new books. 





Edited by 
PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT 


and 


W. W. CHARTERS 


The Series 
School Pees iso's ios soko cca Primer 
Lois G. NEMEC 
Let’s Take Turns....... First Reader 
Lots G. NEMEC 
Enjoying Our Land. .. .Second Reader 
MAYBELL G. BusH 
Your Land and Mine... Third Reader 
HELEN M. BrinpbL 
Toward Freedom.....Fourth Reader 
Ruts M. Rosinson 
Pioneering in Democracy . Fifth Reader 
ee Morcan 


The Way of Democracy .Sixth Reader 
ALLEN Y. Kine anp Ipa DENNIS 


Fi Recent Books in the High-School Field 


or Elementary Schools 
SELF-HELP NUMBER 
SERIES } 
CLARK AND CUSHMAN 


Two work-text books for grades 1-2; 
In Number Land and Numbers at Work. 





modities. 


Coming in February 
THE INTERMEDIATE 
READERS 
In the Series 


THE NEW WORK-PLAY 
BOOKS 


GaTEs-HuUBER-PEARDON-AYER 














Packard, Sinnott, Overton: THE NATIONS TODAY 


A commercial, physical, and industrial geography. 


Hausrath and Harms: CONSUMER SCIENCE 


A study of science from the point of view of the modern buyer of com- 


Neill and Cool: UNDERSTANDING AMERICAN BUSINESS 


An interpretation of how business operates today in realistic terms. 


Spears and Lawshe: HIGH-SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


The “laboratory” method of learning to produce the school newspaper. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ¢ ® i trasn” *™ 


Represented in Tennessee by A. R. DIXON, Box 126, Trenton, Tennessee 














THE ROAD TO SAFETY 


BUCKLEY e WHITE e ADAMS e SILVERNALE 


A new eight-book series on Safety Education for the elementary grades, organized in a cyclic treat- 
ment on ascending terraces, around these eight main basic topics: 


ScHOOL SAFETY WINTER SAFETY 

FirE PREVENTION First Arp 

STREET SAFETY SAFETY IN OutT-oF-Doors 
Home SAFETY VACATION SAFETY 


A course developed, and fully tested, in twelve years of research and experimentation in the city 
of Cleveland and the surrounding county schools. 

Aside from their special safety values these books are scientifically prepared and beautifully il- 
lustrated as readers. 


The series should have a place in every elementary school curriculum. Further information or 
review copies will be gladly furnished by the publishers. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


300 Pike Street 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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Editorial Comment... . 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY BUSINESS 

The seventh annual meeting of the Tennessee Education 
Association Representative Assembly was a decided suc- 
cess! With over 600 of the approximate 700 eligible 
delegates present, the assembly had the largest attendance 
in its history. Although the annual election ballot con- 
tained the largest list of candidates ever to announce for 
association offices, the rivalry was of a most friendly nature. 
The Resolutions and Necrology Committees submitted 
unusually comprehensive and appropriate reports, and the 
Elections Committee set an all-time record by having all 
votes counted fifteen minutes after the polls closed. 
Throughout the meeting there were frequent clashes of 
opinions, which indicated not only a wholesome interest in 
the issues under consideration but also a refreshing spon- 
taneity essential to the success of any democratic gather- 
ing. The legislative program finally adopted agrees in 
fundamental principles with the best educational thought 
of the day, and, at the same time, proposes to impose no 
unreasonable financial burden on the state. 

And President Ball presided with the tact of a Clay, 
the firmness of a Jackson, and the fairness of a Washing- 
ton. 

REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

The Resolutions Committee submitted the following 

report: 


|. We wish to express our appreciation and approval of the 
conduct of the association's affairs for the past year. We 
recommend that a rising vote of thanks be given to our 
retiring president, E. C. Ball; to our secretary, A. D. Holt, and 
his office force; to the Administrative Council, for their wise 
leadership and untiring services. 

2. We wish to commend Secretary Holt and his editorial assistants 
for the continuous improvement noted in the issues of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER of the past year. The teachers of 
Tennessee are very proud of this magazine, which is one of the 
very best of its kind in the United States. 

3. We wish to express our appreciation to Governor Cooper and 
members of the last legislature for the support given by them 
to our educational program. We especially wish to express our 
approval of the governor's expressed determination to exempt 
educational funds used in payment of teachers’ salaries from 
impoundment during the present budgetary crisis. We urge that 
future legislatures provide for exemption of educational funds 
from impoundment. 

4. We wish to commend Commissioner B. O. Duggan and his 
capable staff for their constructive leadership and their loyalty 
at all times to Tennessee schools. 

5. We wish to express our sincere thanks to the newspapers of 
Nashville and of other parts of the state who have given 
publicity to this meeting, and who also at various times have 
been generous in the use of their columns in promoting the 
Tennessee Education Association's program. 

6. We wish to urge the active support of every member of our 
great organization in the promotion of an effective public 
relations program for the purpose of securing the enactment 
into law of the legislative program adopted by this assembly 
at this session. We wish to stress the necessity of unity in 
our forces at all times. 

7. We wish to commend the last General Assembly for its departure 
from the usual procedure of passing legislation designed to 
extend the life of teachers’ certificates. We recommend to the 
next General Assembly that the same course be pursued relative 
to the extension of teachers’ certificates. 

8. We regret to note the sharp curtailment of the federal govern- 
ment's adult education program and urge that our association 
lend its active support to the immediate restoration of these 
services which we believe should be made available to all 
communities needing and desiring them. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1940 


9. We note with pride the rapid advancement of our educational 
program in this state as reflected in the provision for con- 
solidation and transportation, in the rapid development of the 
number and the use of our libraries, in the modification and 
improvement of the curricula, in the improvement in the training 
of teachers, and in the increasing spirit of optimism and 
enthusiasm pervading our teaching ranks. 

10. We express our most sincere thanks and gratitude to the Parent- 
Teacher Association; to the Federation of Women's Clubs, The 
American Legion, and other civic organizations; to members of 
various Boards of Education, and to all other interested citizens 
who have worked with us and have helped us fight the battle 
for the improvement of Tennessee's school system. 

(Signed) 
C. H. MOORE 
JOHN A. ANDERSON 
T. N. JOHNSTON 
ALONZO CROSS 
TILLMAN PHILLIPS 
CON T. WELCH 


ADDITIONAL RESOLUTION 
The following resolution was introduced by Stanton 
Smith and adopted by the assembly as a substitute for 


a resolution introduced by J. B. Havron: 

If we are to have a vital and effective system of public education 
in Tennessee it is essential that the program of education be ade- 
quately financed and that expansion of the program be deferred until 
such time as teachers’ salaries and the present program be brought 
to an acceptable basis. 


REPORT OF NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 

The following persons, members of this association, are 
reported as having died within the association year now 
ending. There are probably others whose names have not 
been given your committee. 

Buford Barker, Calhoun 

Christine Buis Breeding, Tazewell 

J. W. Brister, Memphis 

Malinda Chisholm, Chattanooga 

Bessie Cochran, Memphis 

Bessie Criswell, Donelson 

Bessie Dye, Memphis 

Lurance Franklin, Jefferson County High School teacher for fifty years 
Orlena Haynie, Memphis 

Mrs. J. M. Harris, Chattanooga 

R. L. Harris, Columbia 

Dr. Charles O. Hill, University of Tennessee 
Mary Langdon, Macon 

Maria Mosley, Memphis 

Chester Parham, Spring Creek 

Wright Perry, Greenfield 

Floyd Petty, Hickman County 

Mary Rawlings, Memphis 

Sally Seay, Franklin 

Kate White, Decaturville 

With others of the hosts of devoted teachers in this and other 
states and in other countries they wrought, each in his own place, 
to give to the children and youth of this generation, the active 
citizens of tomorrow, sure admission to their rightful heritage in the 
results of all of the best that has been thought and said and done 
in the past, and to a fuller and more perfect freedom. They have 
trained them for active, successful participation in the duties and 
responsibilities, the pleasures and profits of the social, civic, economic 
and cultural life of their day and time, and to make their contribu- 
tions toward the creation of a better world for themselves, their 
children and their children's children to live in. They have done 
their bit while waiting patiently the slow but sure coming of the king- 
dom of righteousness and justice and peace and love and effective 
service—the kingdom of heaven with its more abundant life. 

To the extent that they served faithfully and wisely and -well, 
they do now and will continue to live in the lives of those whom 
they taught directly and indirectly, in the lives and work of those 
who come after them, and in the institutions of society, state, and 
church, promoted and made better by their service. 








EBA. 
PRESIDENT 





Witson NEw 
Knoxville 


There is no death! 

What seems so is transition 

This life of mortal breath 

Is but the suburb of the life elysian 
Whose portals we call death. 


To the memory of one of these we all wish to pay a more special 
tribute. John Willard Brister was born in Petersburg, Virginia. He 
came to Tennessee as a student in Peabody College. He began his 
work as teacher in Montgomery Bell Academy, in Nashville. Later 
he became professor of mathematics in Peabody College and served 
in that position until the time of his appointment as State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction by Governor Hooper in 19/1. After 
two years of very efficient administration and outstanding service 
to the cause of public education in this office, he was elected presi- 
dent of the State Normal School at Memphis, and served in this 
position five years, from 1913 to 1918. 

In 1918 and 1919 he was overseas in the Army Education work 
of the Young Men's Christian Association. On his return from France 
he served as State High Schoo! Supervisor from 1920 to 1924. 

In 1924 he was again elected president of the State Normal School 
at Memphis, the name and function of which school was changed to 
that of State Teachers College in 1925. Dr. Brister served in this 
position most effectively for fourteen years, until the time of 
his death on the twentieth day of September, 1939. 

At the time of his death Dr. Brister had more than rounded out 
his full threescore years and ten. For a half centu:, he had served 
the cause of education in Tennessee nobly and well. As teacher in 
Peabody College, as State Superintendent of Public Instruction, as 
a leader and teacher of the young men in the United States Expedi- 
tionary Force in France, as State Supervisor of High Schools and as 
president of a great college for the preparation of teachers, he had 
abundant opportunity for service to the highest interests of mankind, 
and he used that opportunity well. 

To know Brister was to love him. His memory will live long in the 
hearts of thousands of students and teachers. His influence for 
good in Tennessee and other southern states will live after all who 
knew him personally have gone on. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. C. RIDENOUR 

MRS. JOHN RICHARDSON 
JOHN T. ROBINSON 

W. P. MORTON 

MISS ORAL PACE 

W. H. KNIGHT 

H. G. McCORKLE 

MISS ORPHIA BRANNUM 
MISS HAZEL HOOTEN 

DR. P. P. CLAXTON, Chairman 


REPORT OF ELECTIONS COMMITTEE 


The Elections Committee announces the election of the 
following officers of the Tennessee Education Association: 
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SECOND DISTRICT 
COUNCIL MEMBER 





Joun K. Hicks 
Lenoir City 


THIRD DISTRICT 
COUNCIL MEMBER 





QuItt E. Cope 
Sparta 


President—Wilson New, Knoxville 
Administrative Council members whose terms expire January, 1943: 
Third District—Quill E. Cope, Sparta 
Sixth District—W. J. Field, Columbia 
Ninth District—Miss Sue Powers, Memphis 
Administrative Council member whose term expires January, 1942: 
Eighth District—J. H. Bennett, Brighton 
Administrative Council member whose term expires January, 1941: 
Second District—John K. Hicks, Lenoir City 
(Signed) 
HOLLAND NOEL, Chairman, Elections Committee 
HERMAN TAYLOR 
SAM JOHNSON 
L. S. MILES 
MARSHALL HOWELL 
WILLIAM ROSE 
ALLEN McCORMICK 
CLAUDE BROCK 
JIMMIE ARMISTEAD 
GEORGE RIDENOUR 
(Signed) 
E. J. FRAZIER, Chairman, Credentials Committee 
A. C. WHITEFIELD 
C. T. TURNER 
2 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
Following is the 1940-41 Legislative Program of the 
Tennessee Education Association as adopted by the Rep- 


resentative Assembly and condensed by the Administrative 
Council. 


We favor: 

|. Adequate state appropriations with which to make 
operative the 1938-39 state salary schedule for ele- 
mentary school teachers. 

2. A state equalization fund for high schools which will 
guarantee to high school teachers salaries at least as 
great as those provided for elementary teachers under 
the 1938-39 state salary schedule. 

3. Adequate state support for the state's institutions for 
higher learning. 

4. A substantial state appropriation to aid and encourage 
the consolidation of schools, which sum shall be ad- 
ministered under rules and regulations to be adopted 
by the State Board of Education. 

5. A sufficient state appropriation for transportation to 
guarantee an adequate elementary and high school 
transportation program. 
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SIXTH DISTRICT 
COUNCIL MEMBER 


EIGHTH DISTRICT 
COUNCIL MEMBER 


NINTH DISTRICT 
COUNCIL MEMBER 











W. J. FIeELp 
Columbia 


6. A sufficient state appropriation for supervision to make 
operative the requirement that at least one elementary 
supervisor be employed in every county participating 
in state equalization funds. 

7. An appropriation of an amount at least as great as 

that appropriated by the legislature in 1937 for school 

libraries. 

An adequate and fair state tenure law for teachers. 

An actuarially sound retirement plan for teachers and 

recommend that the local school units proceed as 

rapidly as possible to inaugurate such a plan under the 
authority given by the general enabling act now on 
our statutes. » 


PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 

At its meeting in January the Representative Assembly 
adopted a nine-point legislative program for presentation 
to the 1941 legislature and instructed the Administrative 
Council to proceed immediately to formulate plans for a 
campaign to win state-wide public support for the pro- 
gram. On February 5 the Administrative Council and 
officers of the regional associations (East, Middle, West, 
and Southeast) met in joint session in Nashville and agreed 
upon a plan of campaign which calls for coordinated 
effort from state, regional and county teachers’ associa- 
tions. 

Actual direction of the campaign will be in the hands 
of regional executive committees, regional legislative com- 
mittees, county steering committees, county central cam- 
paign committees and county subcommittees. The func- 
tions of each of these committees are described in the 
following paragraphs: 

1. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

The executive committees of the four regional! associa- 
tions are to be responsible for promotion of the T. E. A. 
legislative program in their respective regions. Each ex- 
ecutive committee shall either serve as a regional legisla- 
tive committee or shall appoint a legislative committee 
composed of outstanding educators from various sections 
of the region to assume active leadership in the campaign. 
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FOR FEBRUARY, 1940 


J. H. BENNETT 
Brighton 

















Dr. SuE Powers 
Memphis 


2. LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEES OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

It is the primary duty of the regional legislative com- 
mittees to explain the campaign plans to the steering 
committees in all counties of the region. As each com- 
mittee member will be assigned several counties to visit, 
a major consideration in the selection of legislative com- 
mittee members should be their accessibility to the counties 
assigned to them. 

The number of legislative committee members may vary 
with the number of counties in the region. In order that 
no hardship may be imposed upon any member, it is 
suggested that not more than four counties be assigned 
to each member. For example, the Western section, with 
twenty-one counties, might have a legislative committee 
of five members, each of whom would be assigned the 
four or five counties nearest his residence. 

After all counties of the region have been assigned to 
the various legislative committee members, a schedule 
should be prepared for the members to meet the steering 
committees in their various counties. The secretary of 
the regional association should then write the county 
superintendents and presidents of county teachers’ asso- 
ciations informing them when their legislative committee 
member will be in their county and requesting them to 
have all members of their steering committee to meet in 
some convenient place at the appointed time. 

In each county the legislative committee member will 
explain the suggested plan for county campaigns to the 
steering committee and will discuss with the members prac- 
tical means of putting the plan into operation in their 
county. 

If legislative committee members so desire they may 
invite the Administrative Council member in their congres- 
sional district to accompany them in their visits to the 
counties assigned to them. 


3. COUNTY STEERING COMMITTEES 
The county steering committee shall be composed of 
the county superintendent, the county supervisor, the presi- 
dent and secretary of the county teachers’ association and 
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the county association's delegates to the 1940 representa- 
tive assembly. 

It shall be the duty of the county steering committee 
to select members for a central campaign committee and 
to explain to them proposed plans for the county cam- 
paign. The steering committee should also serve as mem- 
bers of the central campaign committee. 


4. CENTRAL CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 

The central campaign committee should be composed of 
leaders of the various organizations in the county such as: 

The County Council of Parents and Teachers. 

Federated Women's Clubs. 

Business and Professional Women's Clubs. 

American Legion. 

Farm Bureau. 

Labor organizations. 

Civic clubs, such as Rotary, Civitan, Lions, Exchange, etc. 

Religious organizations. 

Other organizations. 

In addition, the county judge, mayor, school board 
chairman, editor of county paper and other outstanding 
leaders of the county should be ‘invited to serve on the 
committee. 

The central campaign committee shall be responsible for 
conducting the campaign in its county and appropriate 
subcommittees composed of members from within or out- 
side the central committee should be appointed to carry 
out the campaign program of the committee. 

It is recommended that the central campaign committee 
appoint the following subcommittees: 

(a) Research committee to compile facts and figures 





An Invitation to Reading 








_ Walt Disney Story Books 


There’s hardly a child (or adult either) 
who doesn’t respond to the appeal of the 
beloved Disney characters. Here they are 
in new adventures, written by well-known 
authors of children’s books and edited to 
meet the highest teaching standards. Spe- 
cial illustrations in color by THE WALT 
DISNEY STUDIO. 


FOUR BOOKS ARE NOW READY 
For Ages 8 to 12 


FOUR MORE READY THIS SPRING 
For Ages 6 to 8, Including a Special School Edition of 
PINOCCHIO 
Told by DOROTHY BARUCH 





DD. C. Heath and Company 


29 PRYOR STREET, N.E. ATLANTA, GA. 








concerning local school conditions which will present con- 
vincing arguments in favor of the various points in the 


legislative program. These figures might show progress 
that the county has made in recent years, comparison of 
local school conditions with conditions in other counties, 
comparison of school expenditures with other expenditures, 
comparison of increases in school expenditures with in- 
creases in school attendance, etc. 

(b) Publicity committee to prepare releases for local 
newspapers based on material provided by the research 
committee. If radio broadcasting stations are located 
in the county the publicity committee may also arrange 
for periodic broadcasts. In some cases it may be advisable 
for the publicity committee to serve also as the research 
committee. 

(c) Committee to contact organizations. As indicated 
by its title this committee shall be responsible for having 
the legislative program explained to every organization 
in the county. It should contact leaders of the various 
organizations and arrange to have speakers, possibly 
selected from the central campaign committee, to appear 
on the programs of the organizations. This committee 
should also request the organizations to prepare appro- 
priate resolutions endorsing the legislative program and 
to ask candidates for governor and the legislature to 
endorse the program. 

(d) Committee to encourage registration and payment of 
poll taxes by teachers. On the assumption that more weight 
will be given the legislative requests of the educational 
forces if all teachers of the state are registered and have 
paid their poll taxes, it will be the duty of this committee 
to urge that not only teachers but also their families and 
friends register and pay their poll taxes. 

(e) Committee to contact candidates. This committee 
should contact all candidates for the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate from their county or district regardless 
of party or faction, explain the legislative program to 
them and request them to sign a statement io the effect 
that they will support it if elected to the legislature. 


T. E. A.'S NEW PRESIDENT 

The Tennessee Education Association is indebted to 
Illinois for the birth and early training of its new president. 
As a boy in the ‘corn middles'’ of his father's farm near 
Mount Sterling, Illinois, Wilson New developed a strong 
right arm, a keen sense of humor and a sound philosophy 
of life which he has maintained to this good day. In later 
life as tailor, farmer, teacher and school administrator he 
acquired the human understanding, diplomacy, sympathy 
and love of people which, added to his earlier traits, have 
made him a leader of men. 

His constant search for knowledge has carried him to 
Valparaiso University (Indiana) where he received his A.B. 
degree; to University of Tennessee, where he obtained 
his M.S. degree; and to Chicago University, New York 
University and Peabody College, where he did extensive 
graduate work. 

His teaching experience includes: teacher in rural and 
village schools; member of Lincoln Memorial University 
faculty for two years; superintendent of schools at South 
Pittsburgh for six years; and junior high school principal 
in Knoxville for twelve years. 

Among his numerous honors is membership in the Phi 
Delta Kappa Society and Optimist Club. He is a past 
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Rugg-Kruegen 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, FIRST COURSE 


A highly successful series of eight attractive books. Dramatic and interest- 
compelling, they tell why man lives where he does, how he lives, and how his 
civilization has progressed through the ages. 


First Book of the Earth $0.80, Nature Peoples $0.88, Communities of Men 
$0.96, Peoples and Countries $1.08, The Building of America $1.12, Man at Work: 
His Industries $1.20, Man at Work: His Arts and Crafts $1.28, Mankind Through- 
out the Ages $1.28. Workbook for each reading book $0.24. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Represented by Tuomas M. Woopson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 





Prices subject to 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














member of the State Textbook Commission, and for 
several years has been on the executive board of the 
Knoxville Teachers’ League. He is also a Boy Scout coun- 
selor and Sunday school superintendent. 

Mr. New is well qualified for the association presidency. 
His poise, genuine friendliness and quiet dignity will 
enable him to represent the association creditably before 
any group. His tolerance, sympathy and breadth of 
understanding will enable him to work harmoniously with 
both teachers and school administrators. His energy, 
ability and enthusiasm should bring success to our year's 
program. 

* 


RELIEF AND EDUCATION 

From W. A. Shannon comes a most interesting report 
of a unit recently developed by the sociology class of 
Cedar Hill High School on the "Relation Between the 
W.P.A. Worker and Education." One of the most in- 
teresting and significant findings of the class was that of 
one hundred three W.P.A. workers in Robertson County 
whose records were examined one had attended college, 
five had graduated from high school and seven had com- 
pleted the eighth grade; average education of the group 
was somewhat below the fourth grade. 


e 
SOUTHEASTERN ARTS CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Southeastern Arts Asso- 
ciation will be held in New Orleans on March 7, 8, and 9. 
Convention information may be secured from Miss Mary 
Kluttz, Secretary, Girls High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1940 


Joint Meeting of 


TENNESSEE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
AND LIBRARY SECTION OF TENNES- 
SEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
March 20-22, 1940 
Noel Hotel and Hume-Fogg High School 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Presiding — Miss Lucite Nix, President, Tennessee Library 

Association and Miss Dosta Hinton, Chairman, School 
Library Section of Tennessee Education Association. 
Theme of Conference—Community-Wide Library Service. 
Wednesday Evening 


Address—Dr. W. E. Cole, professor of sociology, University of 
Tennessee. 


Thursday Morning 
Report—Planning Committee of T.L.A. by Miss Helen Harris, 
Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville. 
Thursday Afternoon 


Demonstration of the use of audiovisual aids and a showing of 
films on school and public libraries—Miss Florence Leech, 
director of school libraries, Nashville City Schools. 


Thursday Noon 


Luncheon—Details to be announced later. 


Thursday Evening 
Dinner. ‘ 


Address—Dr. John E. Brewton, professor of education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 


Friday Morning 
Panel Discussion—“Is Cooperation Between Schools and Publie 
Libraries the Answer to Improved Library Service in Rural 


Communities?” Led by Lawrence Derthick, assistant super- 
intendent of Schools, Nashville. 
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HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 


STORY OF CIVILIZATION 
A World History Text 
By Becker and DuNCcALF 


SOCIAL LIFE AND PERSONALITY 
A High School Sociology 
By Bocarpus and Lewis 


THE CITIZEN AND HIS GOVERNMENT 


By Lape and WEAVER 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


By JANZEN and STEPHENSON 


Books that are modern in their ap- 
proach, sound in their authorship, and 
dedicated to the development of the 
necessary social and economic back- 
ground for intelligent living in the 


world of today. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East 20th Street 


Representative: Dan Rosson, Paris 


Chicago, Illinois 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

Although President Roosevelt did not mention in his 
annual budget speech the matter of national responsibility 
for participation in school support, friends of the Harrison- 
Thomas Bill, now before congress, believe that administra- 
tion backing will be given to the measure sometime during 
this session of congress. The bill has been reported favor- 
ably out of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
and is awaiting a hearing before the House Committee on 


Education. 
e 


CCC 
Civilian Conservation Corps records indicate that about 
400,000 men received educational training during 1939. 
A total of 8,936 were taught to read and write; 5,176 
received eighth grade diplomas from local schools; |,408 
enrollees won high school diplomas and ninety-seven re- 


ceived college degrees. 
* 


SUPERINTENDENTS AT ST. LOUIS 

Paul V. McNutt, administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency and already nominated by friends as a candidate 
for the presidency of the United States, will be one of the 
principal speakers at the seventieth annual convention of 
the American Association of School Administrators, St. 
Louis, February 24-29. Administrator McNutt will speak 
on a program entitled The National Scene. He will be 
introduced by Ben G. Graham, president of the associa- 
tion, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

High spot topics at the convention will be safety edu- 
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cation, the contribution of music to American culture, the 
purposes of education, and keeping the United States out 
of war. President Graham is placing great emphasis upon 
a session to be devoted to "What Is Right with the 
Schools?'" America's Town Meeting of the Air will take 
the convention to the American people on Thursday 
evening as a convention closer when the popular radio 
forum leaves its usual home in Town Hall in New York 
to broadcast from the St. Louis Municipal Auditorium. 
The Educational Policies Commission will be in charge 
of one of six discussion groups at the convention. The 
commission, which will hold three afternoon sessions, will 
devote principal attention to education and the economic 
welfare, the subject of its forthcoming publication edited 
by John K. Norton, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


S. O. S. 

Will those of you who have read and memorized your 
November and January issues of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER please return them to this office? Additional 
copies are badly needed for our files. Thanks!—The Editor. 


® 
W a” 
(With Apologies to Rudyard Kipling) 
If you can get a school without half trying, 
And make folks think theyre lucky to get you— 
If you can bear with meddling and with prying, 
And people’s watching everything you do— 
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Visual Aids 
Write 
“MOORE 
THE 
MAP 
MAN” 
Representing 
Denoyer - Geppert 
Company 








We Serve 


Elementary Schools—Maps and Globes meeting 
state classification. 

| Secondary Schools—History, Language and Social 
Science Maps, Charts and Models for Gen- 
eral Science. 

— for History, Geography, Eco- 
nomics, Languages, etc., Models and Charts 
for the Biological Sciences. 


P. F. MOORE asiviite 


























If you can bear with critics and with errors, 
With tattling and with spiteful little lies— 

With blunders that to you must seem like terrors, 
And you stil don’t look too good or talk too wise. 


If you can dream where dreamers never enter— 
If you can think where thinkers never come— 

If you can make your thoughts and wishes center 
Around the town that’s for a while your home— 

If you can bear to hear the truth you've spoken 
Twisted until it’s really far from true— 

If you can see your last ideal broken, 
And still believe some things are good and true. 


If you can make one heap of all your savings, 

And spend it on one term of summer school— 
If you can stifle every human craving, 

And still not feel you’ve played the bloomin’ fool— 
If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 

To serve your turn when they are starved to death— 
If you can use the last resource that’s in you, 

And never even draw an idle breath. 


If you can ride with mayor in his auto— 
If you can walk with peddler with his pack— 
If you are cast in the mayor's mansion 
As well as in the peddler’s humble shack— 
If you can go on grinding every minute, 
Are willing thus to plod along life’s way, 
A teacher's life is yours, for what there’s in it; 
But like as not, you'll starve to death some day! 


RALPH RAMSEY. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1940 





Preliminary Announcement 


THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


OF THE 


TENNESSEE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


IN 
Nashville, March 21-23, 1940 


Special Features of the Program 


Tennessee Folklore Concert by: 
Cherokee Indians 
Old Harp Singers 
Fisk Chorus 
Vanderbilt Chorus 
Annual Reception and Dance 
Luncheons, Banquets, and Teas Galore 
Addresses by: 


Miss Bertita Harding, Austrian Countess, author, lec- 
turer, New York City, New York 


Dr. C. Perry Patterson, Professor Government, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Dr. T. V. Smith, Congressman at Large, Congress of 
the United States, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Professor E. G. Livingston, South Georgia Teachers 
College, Statesboro, Georgia 

Mr. Belmont Farley, Director of Publicity, N. E. A., 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Ethel Kawin, Psychologist, Chicago, Illinois 


Dr. J. E. Bryan, Superintendent, Jefferson County 
Schools, Birmingham, Alabama 


Dr. Tom Barton, Southern Illinois Normal University, 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Dr. Walter E. Myers, Director, Discussions Groups 
Association of Secondary Principals of the N. E. A., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Blanche King, Wickliffe, Kentucky 


Dr. Jesse E. Adams, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky 


Mr. Carlton F. Sturdy, American Can Company, New 
York City, New York 


Dr. Giles W. Gray, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 


Professor Willem Van de Wall, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Mr. C. McCoy Franklin, Minister, Bird Call Imitator, 
Madisonville, Tennessee 


Miss Iris Davenport, Clothing Specialist, Extension 
Division, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky 


Dr. Donald DuShane, Superintendent, Columbus City 
Schools, Columbus, Indiana 
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UNEQUALED 
SAFETY 


At the Lowest Cost 
Per Year 
Only the safest is good enough 
for your school children! This 
progressive school takes no 
chances with precious lives. It 
provides a new Wayne AIll- 


Steel Body — the safest ever 
built! Model 9040 shown. 


* 


WAY NE 


All-Metal ®@ Sectional 


SCHOOL BUS 
BODIES 





America’s First Choice for Safety, Durability and Economy! 
Waynes Are First Choice in Tennessee, Too— Year After Year! 


All you have to do is compare Wayne’s construction, features, and equipment with any others to understand why Wayne All-Metal 
Bodies transport more school children than any others—throughout the nation! You will find that Wayne’s scientific design and 
engineering provide greatest strength, safety, and body life. You will find they cost less per year to own because they last so much 
longer—that they cost less per passenger seat, because they seat more passengers.. You'll find, too, that Waynes offer many more 
important equipment features than any other bodies, at mo extra cost! All these advantages, along with the exclusive money-saving 
features shown at the left, make Waynes the biggest school bus body values you can buy! Write, wire, or phone when we may 


show you these outstanding bodies. 





Only Wayne Gives You These 
Two Important Advantages! 


1. The only bodies that can be lengthened 
or shortened at any time to meet changing 
route requirements. Wayne’s exclusive sec- 
tional, lock-bolted construction makes this 
easy and inexpensive. 


2. The only bodies that can be quickly and 
inexpensively repaired in case of accidental 
damage—because of Wayne’s exclusive con- 
struction. 





The roof of a Wayne All-Metal Body has 
the same super-strong double metal-panel 
construction as the side walls. High elastic 
limit steel roof bows and panels are arched, 


Either for repair, or for lengthening, it is ; 
dene a = = of course. Waynes do not collapse in case 





111 W. 13th STREET 
212 4th AVE., SO. 





necessary only to unbolt the body at a section 
joint, and add or replace a die-stamped, low- 
cost, standard Wayne section. No special 
tools or skill required. 





A. FASSNACHT & 


PHONE 6-2126 
PHONE’S5-1271 


of overturn, and will support far more than 
the combined weight of the chassis, body 
and load. Shown above is.an actual photo- 
graph of a Wayne roof supporting 44 men— 
all there was space for—over 31/4 tons! 
Here’s super-strength and extra safety for 
your passengers. 


SONS 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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SAFE AND EFFICIENT SCHOOL 
TRANSPORTATION « 


dren to school in Tennessee is a 
problem of major significance. 
This is true of any state largely rural 
which attempts to provide adequate 
educational facilities for its children. 
Transportation of school children is 
now essential in rural communities if 
adequate educational opportunities 
are to be afforded. It is practically 
unquestioned that without school trans- 
portation only a very meager educa- 
tion would be available to most rural 
children. The absolute necessity of 
this service is well recognized by local 
school units throughout Tennessee. 

In order that a clear picture may be 
presented of the transportation equip- 
ment now in operation in Tennessee, 
Table | is presented below. 


TABLE | 


Transportation Equipment Operated in 
Tennessee, 1938-39 


[ee TRANSPORTATION of chil- 


|—All-steel bus bodies............ 511 
2—Other bus bodies. . 980 
(a) Shop-made wood 588 
(b) Factory-made wood 118 
(c) Factory-made steel, wood 
reinforced .... ee 
3—Other conveyances ... 484 
(a) Wagons ...... Gare 
(b) Passenger cars 138 
(c}) Pickup trucks ........... 104 
(d) Other trucks ... .. 146 





Total number of conveyances 1,975 


It will be noted from Table | that of 
all the 1,975 school conveyances in 
Tennessee operative in 1938-39 only 
511 were of all-steel construction. This 
leaves 1,464 other-type bus bodies 
which are being used to transport pu- 
pils. Of these 1,464 other-type bus 
bodies now in operation, it is conserv- 
atively estimated that 1,190 are in- 
adequate and unsafe. 

Practically every type of conveyance 
is inclided in the number of unsafe and 
inadequate bus bodies in Tennessee— 
wagons, passenger cars, pickup trucks, 
and other trucks of various types. In 
fact, even where all-steel bus bodies 
are being used, they are often placed 
on chassis not built for the load to be 
carried. ‘When a new bus body is 
purchased, a chassis should be pro- 
vided—guaranteed by the manufac- 
turer to be adequate to carry the bus 
body loaded to capacity. When one 
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thinks of 118,000 school children being 
transported each day, one marvels at 
the small number of disasters recorded. 
Certainly this percentage of our total 
school population should be safeguard- 
ed through proper transportation 
equipment. 

Two rather important questions con- 
cern school people in Tennessee rela- 
tive to a state program for the trans- 
portation of school pupils: (1) Are too 
many pupils being transported to 
school? (2) Do the expenditures for 
transportation represent an unreason- 
able proportion of the school budget? 

These questions can only be an- 
swered in terms of the conditions as 
they exist in each county. The per 
cent of its enrollment which the county 
will need to transport is due largely 
to a condition beyond the control of 
that county, that is, density and dis- 
tribution of population. This is true 
provided that county is furnished ade- 
quate educational facilities, which 
necessitate consolidation and _trans- 
portation. _ However, consolidations 
should be planned wisely at the most 
strategic centers of population and 
should involve as little transportation 
as possible consistent with adequate 
consolidation. If this policy is fol- 
lowed, a high percentage of the en- 
rollment transported is an excellent 
measure of the efficiency of the edu- 
cational administration of a rural 
county, rather than a measure of its 
inefficiency. 

As a matter of fact, Tennessee, in 
the future, will probably need to trans- 
port a much higher percentage of its 
enrollment if she is to keep pace with 
modern educational development. 
Very few planned consolidation proj- 
ects have been worked out in the dif- 
ferent counties. Very few accurate 
and permanent attendance centers 
have been located. Hundreds of one- 
teacher and two-teacher schools still 
exist, badly located, and completely 
inadequate to serve the needs of the 
people in a progressive educational 
program. 

A recent study,! under the Division 

*Dawson, H. A., “Satisfactory Local Units," 


Division of Field Studies, George Peabody 
Ccllege for Teachers. 


1940 


HARMON C. HEADDEN 


Director, Division of Schoolhouse Planning and 
Transportation, State Department of Education 





of Surveys and Field Studies of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, sets out 
standards that have been developed 
which indicate somewhat reliably that 
the minimum size schools necessary to 
provide a modern educational program 
would consist of 240 pupils in each ele- 
mentary school and 210 pupils in each 
high school. These numbers are not 
designated as arbitrary but simply as a 
well-defined standard toward which the 
state may successfully work. 

In arriving at an answer to the ques- 
tion, "Are transportation costs exces- 
sive in Tennessee?"' one must neces- 
sarily respect the conditions beyond 
the control of a county which neces- 
sitate high transportation costs even 
though local unit management may be 
efficient. However, it is highly desir- 
able that they should be kept to a 
minimum consistent with adequate, 
safe, and hygienic service. Sparsely 
settled counties, in which small buses 
must be operated long distances over 
poor roads, will inevitably result in high 
unit costs for satisfactory transporta- 
tion. Excessive low costs in counties of 
this character would be indicative of 
overcrowded, cheaply constructed, and 
dangerous vehicles. It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that low unit costs 
secured by these methods are anything 
but indicative of efficiency. 
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Table I] below gives the growth of 
transportation in the state during the 
past six years with the approximate 
cost of same. 

TABLE II 


Expenditures and Enrollments for Transpor- 
tation in Tennessee, 1933-39 


. 2 Se 
8 2s 
ie es 
i- 2 
= oF = Ss oss 
sae X Jf al 
$ tas 3 $3 
s eye = S53 8 $ 
a IoeK an RO Oa, 
1933-34 43,855 0 $ 498,192 $11.36 
1934-35 51,513 0 642,882 1|2.48 
1935-36 84,729 0 1,023,526 12.08 
1936-37 97,062 0 1,266,345 13.05 
1937-38 102,599 $337,500 1,295,393 12.63 
1938-39 117,805 337,500 1,385,626 11.76 


*Expenditures do not include depreciation on 
equipment, 


It is to be noted that from 1933-34 
to 1938-39 the number of pupils trans- 
ported has almost tripled. At the 
same time the amount of money re- 
quired to transport the increased num- 
ber of pupils has correspondingly al- 
most tripled. 

It is interesting to notice the cost 
per pupil per year for each of the 
years 1933-39. It appears likely that 
the state aid afforded in 1937-38 and 
1938-39 has caused a very significant 


decrease in cost per pupil per year. 
This additional aid by the state seems 
to have been a real incentive for a 
more efficiently operated system of 
transportation in the various counties. 

However, after surveying the con- 
ditions in many counties in the state, 
it is quite noticeable that much over- 
lapping and excessive routes have 
caused to some extent waste in the 
money appropriated for transporta- 
tion. On the other hand, it is equally 
noticeable that inadequate equipment, 
such as unsafe buses, homemade con- 
traptions, small capacity buses, and 
the like, have been to some extent 
responsible for lowering the cost per 
pupil per year. It is possible that 
better equipment can be afforded and 
at the same time excessive routes and 
overlappings eliminated, thereby caus- 
ing a much safer and more adequate 
transportation system on the amount 
of money now being spent. For in- 
stance, two buses with a carrying 
capacity of thirty to thirty-five each 
can be replaced with a large all-steel 
bus body with a carrying capacity of 
seventy. Furthermore, bus routes can 
be extended if larger buses replace the 
small and inadequate buses now in 
operation. When routes are extended, 











Daily Drills for 
Better English 


Revised and Enlarged 


By Epwarp Hartan WEBSTER 


On the State-Adopted List 


Aue program for mastery of 
effective English. It 


locates indi- 


vidual errors in sentence structure, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, diction, spelling, pronun- 
ciation, punctuation, etc., and keys these 


errors to remedial instruction. 


It is a 


self-help, self-teaching book planned to 
make the ear as well as the eye sensitive 
to correct modern usage. 


A Teacher’s Manual, Orat Tests FoR 
Correct ENGLisH, supplements the text 
‘ and contains extensive testing material for 


the teacher to use. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by Cecit R. JAMES 
206 Second Avenue, South, Murfreesboro 
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naturally the cost of transportation is 
reduced. Likewise, when larger buses 
are purchased, more pupils are trans- 
ported, thereby reducing the cost per 
pupil transported. 

The year 1943 has been specified 
as the time when all conveyances used 
for the purpose of transporting ele- 
mentary or high school pupils to and 
from school shall be equipped with 
all-steel metal bodies. The present 
time finds Tennessee far from the ac- 
complishment of this ideal condition. 
County school boards should begin at 
once gradually to replace their worn 
and inadequate buses with all-steel 
bus bodies so that the taxpayers of 
the various counties will not be sud- 
denly burdened with large expendi- 
tures for replacing the present number 
ot non-all-steel-body buses with all- 
steel bodies in 1943. 

Some states assume the burden of 
transporting pupils to school. This 
burden is usually assumed on the basis 
that satisfactory school units will be 
established. Upon the establishment 
of satisfactory school units, a fleet of 
buses furnishes transportation for rural 
and isolated pupils at state expense. 
The state of Tennessee, however, has 
not assumed the complete burden of 
educating its rural youth. A _ very 
definite start has been made in this 
direction. Fully one-third of the actual 
cost of transporting elementary pupils 
is now assumed as a state obligation. 
Efforts are being made to secure ade- 
quate appropriations for at least the 
same amount now being expended for 
elementary transportation per pupil for 
the transportation of high school 
pupils. When this second step in Ten- 
nessee's transportation program is ac- 
complished, then the third step would 
of course be a more liberal interpreta- 
tion of the state's obligations toward 
furnishing rural pupils equal oppor- 
tunity with city pupils in educational 
centers where their needs could be 
met more properly. 

In conclusion, it is proposed that 
county school units be surveyed very 
completely for future building pro- 
grams. Then, as these attendance 
centers are established and satisfac- 
tory units organized, transportation 
would follow in an efficient and ade- 
quate manner. 

in arranging for this type of setup it 
would be well for county boards of 
education to give some thought to the 
organization of a county-wide consoli- 
dation and transportation program. 

(Continued on page fifteen) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICERS 


ASSOCIATION 


RESOLUTIONS 

The resolutions committee, which 
was appointed by the chairman, begs 
to submit the following resolutions for 
your consideration: 

|. We commend the officers of this 
association for the splendid program 
arranged for this meeting. The speak- 
ers and discussions were universally 
good and of particular benefit to all 
of us. 

We would like especially to thank 
Dr. Lloyd of Maryville College and 
Mr. Ramsey, executive secretary of 
Georgia State Teachers Association, 
for splendid addresses. 

The banquet last night was excellent- 
ly handled by Lawrence Derthick. 

2. We are especially gratified by 
the address of Governor Prentice 
Cooper, in which he reaffirmed his 
position that the salaries of public 
school teachers of this state would not 
be impounded. 

3. We commend Commissioner B. 
O. Duggan and his staff for loyal sup- 
port of the Public School Officers As- 
sociation as evidenced by attendance 
of meetings and active part on the pro- 
grams. 

4. We recommend that the Public 
School Officers Association pledge its 


P. S. OA. 
PRESIDENT 





R. T. ALLEN 
Cleveland 
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hearty support to the program for edu- 
cation in Tennessee, as outlined by the 
Administrative Council of the Tennes- 
see Education Association. 

5. We endorse the provisions of the 
Harrison-Fletcher-Larrabee Bill for fed- 
eral aid to education. 

6. We wish to thank the Parent- 
Teacher Association for its part on our 
program, attendance at all the meet- 
ings, and its loyal support of the pro- 
gram of the Public School Officers 
Association. 

7. We wish to thank the newspapers 
of Nashville for the splendid publicity 
given these meetings. 

8. The Public School Officers Asso- 
ciation endorses the Adult Education 
Program, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program, and other like programs that 
have been carried on by the federal 
government in our state. 

Inasmuch as there is not a necrology 
committee, we wish to recognize the 
loss to this association in the death of 
President J. W. Brister, president of 
State Teachers College at Memphis, 
who for more than one-third of a cen- 
tury has been a member and helped 
direct policies of this association. 

We recommend that the secretary 
of this association incorporate the 
resolutions passed by the State Board 
of Education and printed in THE TEN- 


P. S. 0. A. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 





V. F. Gopparp 
Alcoa 
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NESSEE TEACHER as a part of his 
records of this meeting. 
Respectfully submitted, 
M. E. WHITSON, Chairman 
RICHARD C. JONES 
FRANCES FORD 


OFFICERS 
The following officers of the Public 
School Officers Association were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: 
President—Superintendent R. T. Allen, 
Cleveland. 
Vice-president—Superintendent D. W. 
Moody, Gallatin. 
Secretary and treasurer—Superintend- 
ent V. F. Goddard, Alcoa. 
Members of Executive Committee— 
East Tennessee: Principal L. R. Snel- 
son, Maryville; Middle Tennessee: 
Superintendent W/. A. Bass, Nash- 
ville; West Tennessee: Superintend- 
ent J. D. Smith, Dyersburg; State-at- 
large: Superintendent C. B. ljams, 
Jackson. 
2 


Safe and Efficient 

(Continued from page fourteen) 
This would require, of course, a super- 
visor of maintenance and transporta- 
tion, who would have charge of main- 
taining the county schools and oper- 
ating efficiently a transportation sys- 
tem. He should be in charge of the 
county garage, which would serve all 
buses, look after the distribution of 
tax-free gasoline, and set up definite 
rules and régulations in keeping with 
the state's program for operating 
school buses. 


RETIRING P. S. O. A. 
PRESIDENT 











J. D. Smita 
Dyersburg 
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to say that with the coming of 

better highways, speedier automo- 
biles, greater industrialization, and im- 
proved comforts in our homes, that 
safety problems are multiplied many- 
fold. These problems touch us at every 
point in our social order, and there- 
fore, demand attention of every possi- 
ble agency in their solution. 

The public school represents more 
people and therefore, more interests 
than any other one institution in our 
society. It naturally follows, that it 
is the best place to start in the prob- 
lem of conserving human life. 

Many wide-awake teachers have be- 
gun to sense the importance of safety- 
education, or safety-living, and are 
making it a part of the school curric- 
ulum. A tentative and suggestive plan 
for an experience unit has been issued 
from the Curriculum Laboratory of 
State Teachers’ College, Johnson City, 
Tennessee; this was prepared under 
the supervision of the high school 
division of East Tennessee. Many 
high school teachers, representing 
several different schools, participated 
in the study, and they have made 
valuable contributions. 

The major problem set out in the 
unit on Making Safety First, is "To 
determine the nature, causes, and 
means of preventing and treating acci- 
dents." It is pointed out in a brief 
concerning the problem, that health 
agencies are bringing more and more 
diseases under control each year, 
while new records are being set in 
accident tolls. Boys and girls drive 
cars, walk on highways, work in indus- 
tries, and live in homes with modern 
facilities for comfort. Any teacher 
who chooses this problem for study may 
be assured of active pupil-interest and 
needful learning experiences as well as 
materials of instruction within range. 

The teacher using this unit may 
initiate it as part of civics work, sociol- 
ogy, English, physical education, voca- 
tional training, natural sciences, or any 
other field of high school work, but it 
should be used’ at such a time and 


I IS REPEATING AN “oft told tale” 
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| A Review | 


CLAYTON JAMES 
High School Visitor for Middle Tennessee 





place that the greatest profit may ac- 
crue to those participating. 


POSSIBLE AIMS SET OUT IN THE UNIT 
Attitudes, Appreciations, and Actions 
It is desired that the pupils will: 

1. Realize that safety is first of all a personal 
problem and not one for the other fellow 
alone. 

2. Recognize the values in the lives and 
property of others. 

3. Follow rules and regulations which assure 

fair play. 

Assume the responsibilities of leadership 

or followership in promoting safety. 

Respect constituted authority. 

Seek and accept improved methods and 

practices for safety. 

Be patient in dealing with others. 

Prize high standards of conduct. 

. Respect self-sacrifice. 

. Forego personal benefits for the good of 
the group. 


IMPORTANT GENERALIZATIONS OR 
UNDERSTANDINGS TO BE 
DEVELOPED 
1. Individuals and communities are inter- 
dependent in preventing accidents and 

promoting safety. 

2. Group life must be based upon regula- 
tions. 

3. The greatest freedom for the individual is 
accomplished through regulations that 
are for the common good. 

4, By practicing safety, man not only en- 

hances his own well-being, but also that 

of others. 

Human life is sacred. 

. Carelessness costs many lives. 

. Safety requires that we be both mentally 

and physically fit. 

8. Safety education is a way of life and 
not a subject to be learned. 


SIGNIFICANT ABILITIES 


statistics and other 


of 


OS OPN 


NOM 


1. Interpret and use 


facts. 


2. Observe traffic regulations. 

3. Supply the tools of study. 

4. Operate automobiles. 

5. Listen understandingly. 

6. Maintain health. 

7. Secure information by means of inter- 
views or through the methods of research. 

8. Organize materials and make effective 


reports both oral and written. 
9. Meet emergencies in case of accidents. 


DOMINATING PURPOSE 
To know and practice safety every- 
where. 


SOME POSSIBLE APPROACHES TO THE 
PROBLEM 


t. The teacher may wish to survey the 
school, by listing some of the safety 
hazards which endanger the school popu- 
lation. From such a list, a conversational 
period may develop and lead naturally 
to a desire to make the school safer. 
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. Students who have been in accidents, or 


who have seen accidents occur, may tell 
of their experiences. 

Books, pamphlets, magazines, posters, and 
newspapers, all dealing with safety, might 
be arranged about the room. 

Excellent films can be obtained on the 
various aspects of safety and will prove 
helpful in initiating the unit. 


. An address by a judge, highway officer, 


doctor, or nurse may prove stimulating. 


. Teacher and pupils may go to a garage 


or wrecked car lot and see results of 
tragic waste and carelessness. 


SOME POSSIBLE ACTIVITIES FOR 
DEVELOPING THE PROBLEM 


Survey the school and playground to 
determine what provisions are made for 
safety, and what should be made. 

List on the bulletin board any absences 
caused by accidents and compute over a 
period of time, the number of school days 
lost by pupils because of accidents. 
Prepare a code of safety rules to be ob- 
served in each sport on the campus. 
Make case histories, describing the cause, 
treatment, result, and cost of each acci- 
dent in your school. 

Make safety posters and place wherever 
hazards exist. 

Make a first aid cabinet and place it 
where it is most needed. 


. Visit a factory or mill in your community 


to see what safety regulations and de- 
vices are used by the management. 


. Practice fire drills at regular intervals. 
. Study the common causes and preven- 


tions of various types of fires in schools. 
Prepare a graph showing the number of 
schools destroyed by fire in your county, 
Tennessee, and in the nation during each 
year of the last decade. 

Invite your fire chief to come to school 
and tell how his department protects 
your school. 

Determine the relation of hydrants and 
water mains with respect to your school. 
In case of fire, is the water pressure capa- 
ble of putting out the fire? 


. Study the fire insurance policies on your 


school buildings. 


. Study the facilities for fire protection in 


your school. 

List and discuss superstitions pertaining 
to first aid treatment. 

Demonstrate methods of treating burns, 
sprains, cuts, and bruises, removing 
foreign particles from the eye. 
Demonstrate the administration of arti- 
ficial respiration. 

Collect songs and poems on safety. 
Make safety signs to place on the school 
driveway. 

Discuss modern inventions and how they 
have increased safety problems. 

Analyze the school water supply at regular 
intervals to determine its quality. 

Make a list of rules for handling danger- 
ous tools in the school. 

Write safety slogans for the school. 
Write and give playlets on school safety. 
Prepare a safety exhibit and program 
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before the school assembly or Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

26. Determine the qualifications for safety 
patrol officers in the school. 

27. Determine the number of people em- 
ployed in the automobile industry of the 
United States. 

28. Make a graph to show the number of 
people employed in automotive industries 
in 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, and today. 

29. Make a census of your classmates to 
determine the number who drive cars, 
and the age at which they began driving. 

30. Survey your community to determine 
what officials and what groups promote 
safety programs. 

31. List the qualities of a good driver, 
emphasizing such qualities as good vision, 
good hearing, and good muscular control. 

32. Get and study the Tennessee Driver's 
Examination. 

33. Study carbon monoxide in a chemistry 
laboratory. 

34, Make a diagram to show how a person 
should park at a curb when traffic is 
fairly crowded. 

35. Write a character sketch of a good driver, 
and a bad driver. 

36. Draw cartoons of “road hogs.” 

37. Study types and costs of automobile 
insurance. 

38. Explain the dangers of coasting on hills. 

39. Interview an experienced driver to find 
out what he does when: 

(1) He must stop on a slippery road. 

(2) His car is skidding. 

(3) Children are playing on the highway. 

(4) He is driving in heavy traffic. 

(5) He runs out of gas at a crowded 
intersection. 

His lights go out on a dark country 

road. 

(7) His radiator becomes overheated. 

40. Discuss the necessity for keeping a careful 
check on the cooling system, tires, battery, 
headlights, lubrication, brakes, and 
bumpers. 

41. List mistakes you have seen pedestrians 
make in traffic. 

42. Collect newspaper headlines concerning 
automobile accidents and place them on 
the school bulletin board. 

43. Survey your school to see how many 
bicycle riders there are enrolled. 

44. Write editorials on drunken driving. 

45. List regulations for bicyclists. 

46. Discuss rules for passing school buses and 
streetcars. 

47. Examine your school buses to see if they 
have steel bodies. 

48. Exhibit materials used in highway con- 
struction. 


Many other activities are listed in 
the unit which have not been given 
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here because of space limitation, and 
which may be done with profit. The 
unit deals with safety under the fol- 
lowing heads: 

1. Safety in the school. 

2. Safety on the highway. 

3. Safety in the home and community. 
4. Safety in industry. 

Several ways of bringing the unit to 
a close are suggested, and possible 
methods of evaluation are mentioned. 
This will be of genuine interest to many 
teachers who are confused on the 
point of evaluating a unit of work. 
It is seen immediately that a unit of 
experiences can be examined just as 
objectively as the traditional chapter 
organization. 

The unit on Making Safety First 
shows a great deal of labor and pa- 
tience expended by the committee, 
and can be used most advantageously 
to give experiences that are practical 
and direct, because they intend to 
make pupils more conscious of conserv- 
ing human life. 

Many high schools over the state 
are studying questions of safety, and 
attempting to cut down the terrible 
death toll which occurs annually. 

One of the outstanding studies which 
are underway in Middle Tennessee high 
schools, is in the Lawrence County 
High School, Lawrenceburg, Tennessee. 
This school is building its entire year's 
program on safety from the following 
points: 

Safety in the home. 

Safety on the highways. 

Safety in the school. 

Safety against disease. 

Safety against poverty. 

Safety against vice. 

Safety against war. 

Any one who is interested in secur- 
ing a copy of the unit on Making 
Safety First from which this review 
is made, may do so by writing the 
Curriculum Laboratory, State Teachers’ 
College, Johnson City, Tennessee, er 
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from Mr. Jack Henderson, Johnson 
Publishing Company, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, who was of great assistance to 
the committee in completing the unit. 


To Preside 


Of especial interest to teachers of 
Tennessee will be the annual conven- 
tion of The American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, which will be held 
in St. Louis on February 23 and 24. Dr. 
C. C. Sherrod, popular head of East 
Tennessee State Teachers College, is 
this year's president of the association 
and will preside at its convention. 
Other Tennesseans appearing on the 
program are Dr. John E. Windrow of 
Peabody and the singers of A. and I. 
College. 

* 


New Departments 

The Administrative Council at its 
meeting in January authorized the 
establishment of a Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals in the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, and in- 
structed Mr. Bluford Hassell of Clarks- 
ville to prepare a program for the 
first meeting of the group at the an- 
nual T. E. A. convention. The program 
outlined by Mr. Hassell includes a 
luncheon for all high school principals 
of the state and a joint meeting with 
the high school department on Friday, 
March 22. 

At its February meeting the council 
authorized the establishment of a de- 
partment of vocational guidance and 
instructed Mr. Curtis Gentry to pre- 
pare the convention program for this 
new department. 

* 
An ideal wife is one who worries more 


over her husband's losing his appetite than 
she does over the loss of his job or his money. 
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Special Education for Children 


with Defective Vision 


opportunity for development ac- 

cording to his abilities. One of 
the first responsibilities in education of 
the handicapped child is to assist in 
the acceptance of and the adjustment 
to his particular handicap. His assets 
must be encouraged and developed in 
order that his liabilities may be met 
without hazard and that he understands 
the extent of his handicap but feels no 
anxiety in regard to it. 

The eye is the means most frequent- 
ly used by the school child in collect- 
ing information, therefore, school 
achievement is, and will continue to 
be, conditioned by eyesight. Impetus 
has been given to the discovering and 
correcting of visual defects among 
children by the fact that defective 
vision may not only have detrimental 
influence on school progress but also 
react on the child's general health and 
his adjustments to life. 

Sight-saving classes, as a form of 
specialized education, are a compara- 
tively recent development. They 
originated in England in 1908 and have 
had a steady growth through the 
years. There are now classes in 
England, Scotland, Wales, Germany, 
Switzerland, Canada, and America. 
Our first class was established in Bos- 
ton in 1913 through the efforts of Dr. 
Edward E. Allen. The growth has 
been relatively slow, but these classes 
are now generally accepted by school 
administrators as an essential part of 
any school system differentiated to 
meet the varying educational needs. 
This work grew out of classes for the 
blind, but the children are not blind 
and must be classified with the seeing 
in determining the best methods for 
their education. Their approach to 
education is visual rather than tactile 
even though many visual impressions 
are faulty and indistinct. 

The purpose of these classes is to 
conserve the sight of school children 
whose vision may deteriorate under 
ordinary school conditions and to .af- 
ford an education for those who have 
such defective sight that school prog- 
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SIGHT-SAVING PRECAUTIONS FOR 
EVERY CLASSROOM 


1. Arrangement of seats so no child 
faces the light or works in shadow. 

2. No obstruction of light from win- | 
dows. | 

3. Regard for the intensity of natural 
light and, when not sufficient, the 
use of artificial illumination. 

4. Assignments on blackboards placed 
in well-lighted areas, free from glare. 

5. Avoidance of glare by dull finish 
on walls, furniture, books, writing 
paper, etc. 

6. Program of work arranged to afford 
change of eye focus. 

7. Observance of behaviors and con- 
ditions of children which suggest 
the presence of visual defects. 


























ress is impossible without the use of 
educational media suited to their 
needs. Before the advantages of sight- 
saving, the visually handicapped 


MRS. DOROTHY BRYAN 
Teacher of Sight-Saving Class 
Nashville 


worked along at the expense of their 
sight and many became chronic re- 


peaters. Some were excluded from 
school on the recommendation of 
physicians. The only door open to 


these was the School for the Blind. 

These classes relieve the teachers 
of the normal groups of giving the 
special attention required and do away 
with many repeaters. They provide 
vocational guidance and give the 
child a sane view of his place in so- 
ciety, often preventing serious trou- 
bles and actual crime. They enable 
many to return to regular schoolwork 
with satisfactory eye conditions. In 
other words, they develop the child 
so that he becomes an asset rather 
than a liability to the state. 

Children of normal mentality are 
eligible for sight-saving classes when 
their visual acuity falls between 20/70 
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and 20/200 in the better eye after 
proper refraction; when they have 
progressive eye difficulties; when they 
are suffering from non-communicable 
diseases of the eye or diseases of the 
body that seriously affect vision; or 
when the ophthalmologist feels they 
need to be in the class temporarily to 
strengthen sight that has been weak- 
ened by accident or disease. No child 
is accepted in a class until he has been 
examined and recommended by an 
ophthalmologist. The ophthalmologist 
should prepare a record of the child's 
difficulties for the sight-saving teacher, 
giving visual acuity, eye difficulty, 
need for glasses and prescription, 
treatment when necessary, and amount 
of eyework the child is able to do. He 
should also visit the class from time 
to time to observe the child and assist 
the teacher. Periodic eye examination 
is necessary if ophthalmological service 
is to be of greatest benefit. 

The enrollment in a_ sight-saving 
class is necessarily small because of the 
number of grades to be accommodat- 
ed and the individual educational prob- 
lems arising from various eye condi- 
tions. An ideal situation would be for 
one teacher to take care of four grades 
with a maximum of sixteen children. 
This class, which is about average size, 
is composed of fifteen children in eight 
grades. 

There are two methods of conduct- 
ing sight-saving classes: the coopera- 
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tive plant, in which the pupils carry 
on all work requiring close eye use in 
the special class, and all other activi- 
ties with the regular grade; and the 
segregation plan, in which they carry 
on ail work in the special room. Ex- 
perience indicates that segregating a 
visually handicapped child tends to 
emphasize his difficulties by depriving 
him of contact with normally seeing 
children of his own mental age and 
ability. 

Over ninety per cent of the classes 
in the United States are organized on 
the cooperative plan. The best re- 
sults are obtained by as close coordi- 
nation as possible between the sight- 
saving teacher and the regular grades. 
Their aim is to approximate as closely 
as possible the work of the regular 
grade, adapting and modifying it to 
conform to the limitations imposed by 
the eye difficulty. Competition pre- 
vailing in a normal class is a very 
valuable part of any child's education. 
It is understood, however, that sight- 
saving children should do no work re- 
quiring use of their eyes in the regular 
grade. Emphasis must be on oral 
work. Standards of work are obtained 
by a plan of coordination with the 
regular grades. In general, any work 
not requiring eye use in recitation is 
done in the regular grade, and all work 
requiring eye use in recitation is taken 
under the sight-saving teacher, and her 
program includes periods of eye rest 
between those of eye use. 

A sight-saving room should have 
good natural light and totally indirect, 
artificial illumination assuring _ thirty 
foot-candles of light throughout. The 
cream walls and white ceiling should 
be in dull finish, as should all equip- 
ment, to cut down glare. Movable, 
adjustable, hygienic desks; a work- 
bench; sand table; easel; typewriters 
(with large type); reading racks; dull 
finish writing paper with green lines, 
three quarters of an inch apart; soft 
lead pencils; India ink and broad line 
pens; soft chalk; and large type 
(twenty-four-point) books; maps and 
globes with heavy outline, strong color 
contrast, and no detail are the essen- 
tial equipment. The typewriters are 
in constant use not only by the chil- 
dren, who are taught the touch system 
so that much work can be done without 
eye use, but by the teacher in pre- 
paring work for the class. 

Tennessee now has cooperative plan 
classes in the Nashville and Memphis 
City Schools. The State School for 


the Blind is caring for their partially- 
sighted children in a segregated class. 

This work will spread throughout 
the state. In communities too small 
to support sight-saving classes they will 
be established, where transportation 
facilities admit, in a center to serve a 
county in whole or part. An experi- 
enced teacher from the local system 
will be chosen to take special work for 
conducting the class. 

The National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness in cooperation 
with the work for sight conservation in 
the state public health department has, 
and will continue to, spread this fine 
work for, as Helen Keller so well ex- 
presses it, “If a tenth of the money 
we now spend to support unnecessary 
blindness were spent to prevent it, so- 
ciety would be the gainer in terms of 
cold economy, not to mention consid- 
erations of happiness and humanity." 


Consolidation of 
Counties 


Eleven Tennessee counties—all ex- 
tremely low in assessed value—would 
profit by consolidation with adjoining 
counties, according to a study made 
by two University of Tennessee pro- 
fessors. (The study is published in a 
recent issue of the U. T. "News Letter," 
and is available free upon request.) 

The eleven counties named in the 
report are Clay, Decatur, DeKalb, 
Hancock, Jackson, Johnson, Meigs, 
Overton, Pickett, Stewart, and Union. 
Each of these counties has a per 
capita assessed value of less than $200 
and a total value of less than $3,000,- 
000, it was pointed out. 

Dr. Charles P. White, professor of 
finance, and Dr. Lee S. Greene, asso- 
ciate professor of political science, are 
coauthors of the report. Discussing 
the topic, "Shall Tennessee Counties 
Be Consolidated?" they explained the 
problems involved, the financial as- 
pects, and the new Tennessee laws re- 
garding county consolidation. 

"With ninety-five counties in an 
area of 42,022 square miles, Tennes- 
see's average county is about half the 
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size of the average for the. United 
States,’ they stated. ‘'But it is wealth 
rather than size which serves as the 
yardstick in determining which counties 
should be abolished and consolidated 
with one or more adjoining counties. 
Basing our study entirely on assessed 
wealth, we might conclude that the 
eleven counties named above would 
profit by consolidation with wealthier 
adjoining counties.’ 

The study pointed out that consoli- 
dation would enable a poorer county 
to improve roads, schools, health serv- 
ices, and other governmental services 
performed only by the county govern- 
ment, at the same time eliminating the 
cost of maintaining a separate govern- 
ment. However, the cost of making 
these improvements would be borne in 
part by the absorbing county, the pro- 
fessors said. 

"Taxpayers in the wealthier counties 
are not inclined to favor absorption 
of small adjoining counties, because 
they realize it will probably result in 
some increase in tax rates," they 
added. "Why,'' the taxpayers ask, 
"should we be called upon to support 
governmental services in poorer 
areas?" 

"Perhaps it is somewhat unjust, but 
the wealthy counties are now aiding 
the poorer counties in another form 
without county consolidation. The 
method used is the state grants-in-aid, 
or subsidy, system whereby the state 
provides part of the funds for financ- 
ing county functions. The fact is that 
the poorer areas of the state do not 
and cannot, without ruinous taxation, 
provide the revenues necessary to 
operate their public services." 


National Education 


Association 
United to Serve Through... 


Teacher Welfare—It has helped to in- 
crease the salaries of teachers in all 
states and to secure tenure laws and 
retirement systems in more than half 
of them. 

Research—lIt collects, analyzes and dis- 
tributes information necessary for 
developing a modern educational 
program and for protecting the in- 
terests of children and teachers. 

Public Relations—It interprets educa- 
tion through press releases to news- 
papers and magazines, maintains 
contacts with leaders of important 
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Summer Session 








' The best proof of the value © 
sessions is their large enro 
courses cover all fields of interest, with especial em- 
phasis upon those leading to Baccalaureate or 
Advanced Degrees in Education. ¢ More than 
500 educators, many of national. and interna- 
tional reputation, plus advantages of the Uni- 
versity’s great Library, Laboratories, and 
Research facilities, create an outstanding 
opportunity. e Two terms—the first begin- 
ing with registration Monday and Tues- 
day, June 17 and 18...registration for 
second term; Monday; July 29. 
Write NOW for complete Bulletin 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
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national organizations and sponsors __ the solution of the problems of the 

nationwide radio programs. profession. ind 
Publications—It publishes and dis- Membership—Al activities of the as- 

tributes, world-wide, more than sociation are financed by income 

150,000,000 pages of professional from memberships. Dues of two 

educational literature each year. dollars include a year's subscription 
Professional Leadership—It formulates to the ~—« Tod 

and promotes important educational ee 

policies through sixty commissions, . 

committees, councils, and depart- English Teacher—"Will you correct this 

ments. sentence, ‘Girls is naturally better looking 
Organized Action — It invites every then Boys’? 


aE , : Sophomore—"Girls is artificially better 
teacher to participate actively in looking than boys.” 
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NE OF THE common com- 
plaints expressed by high 
school teachers is that children 

in high school are poorly prepared in 
terms of reading skills. During the 
year 1937-38, standardized reading 
tests were administered in Memphis to 
children in the tenth and _ twelfth 
grades of the city's senior high schools. 
A statistical treatment of the results 
of these tests revealed the status of 
reading among our high school pupils. 
During the school year of 1938-39, a 
committee of high school English 
teachers, working under the direction 
of the Department of Instruction, at- 
tempted to evolve a program for 
teaching reading in the junior and 
senior high schools. Some of the 
techniques involved in this program 
were tried out experimentally during 
this same year. In September of the 
present school year, the reading pro- 
gram as evolved has been inaugurated 
in the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
grades. ; 
READING SURVEY 

In order to know whether or not 
there was a definite need for a read- 
ing program in high school, and in 
order to proceed more effectively in 
the preparation of a program of read- 
ing it was decided that some very defi- 
nite facts in regard to the status of 
reading among our high school pupils 
were needed. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee agreed to make a reading sur- 
vey, using The lowa Silent Test, Ad- 
vanced, Form A. All children of the 
tenth and twelfth grades were tested. 
Only a few of the facts of this survey 
can be related in this article: 
1. It was found that the reading status of 
Memphis high school pupils corresponded 
fairly well with the norms established by 
the authors of the test. From this result 
we could find satisfaction in the fact that 
reading in Memphis is as good as reading 
in other schools scattered throughout the 
nation. 
It was found that fifty per cent or more 
of our high school pupils, in both the 
tenth and twelfth grades, comprehended 
acceptably well that which they read, but 
that fifty per cent or more of both the 
tenth and twelfth grade pupils rated 
slightly below the norm in regard to rate 
of reading; in other words, according to 
the norm, Memphis children are slightly 
above the test norms in comprehension but 
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are below the test norms on rate of silent 
reading. 

3. In respect to speed in reading, both 
grades are characterized by two large 
groups of pupils: one group who read at a 
rate considerably above their grade level, 
and another group who read at a rate 
considerably below their grade level. These 
accelerated or retarded groups in rate of 


silent reading, in some instances o y 
per cent of the class, are large enough to 
be of significance. 

4. In the high school a group of pupils which 
constitute approximately twenty-five per 
cent of the student body cannot read well 


enough, either in comprehe 

to achieve success in high sc 

enjoy the rich experiences 
affords. 

This twenty-five per cent of the high 
school enrollment who are retarded 
considerably below their grade level 
both in comprehension and rate of 
reading seem to constitute our major 
reading problem. Approximately one 
child out of four is handicapped in 
high school because of his immature 
reading habits. When teachers say 
that high school children cannot read, 
test results seem to indicate that they 
refer to this one child out of four. 
Such a percentage of deficient readers 
is large enough to impair the effective- 
ness of teaching in general all through 
the high school. 


EVOLUTION OF A READING PROGRAM 

A procedure was carried out along 
two lines to evolve a program by 
which reading may be taught to junior 
and senior high school pupils: first, a 
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few techniques which were to be in- 
corporated in the program were tried 
out experimentally in the classroom in 
order to judge the desirability of mak- 
ing them city-wide; then, a committee 
of English teachers, both of the junior 
and senior high school, worked in co- 
operation with the Department of In- 
struction to study and to prepare a 
written syllabus for teachers of read- 
ing. 

Hollywood School in Memphis, which 
houses both an elementary and a junior 
high school in the same building and 
under the administration of one prin- 
cipal, was selected to try out two 
features of the program. One of the 
features developed in this school was 
a reading progress chart. Once a 
week all teachers in this school admin- 
istered a teacher-made test to all her 
pupils, which measured, roughly, com- 
prehension and speed. The teachers 
of a common grade, working together, 
selected a reading passage on which 
a test would be given. They con- 
structed test questions which measured 
comprehension of the thought con- 
tained in the selection. They also 
made a word count of the words in 
the selection. Before administering 
these tests, teachers gave a prepara- 
tory period for the test to acquaint 
children with difficult words in the 
selection, also difficult thought proc- 
esses which might be involved. Next, 
at a given signal, the children began 
reading the selection. A record was 
kept of the number of minutes required 
by each child to read the selection, 
from which a record of rate in terms 
of the number of words per minute was 
evolved. When all children had fin- 
ished the reading, mimeographed 
questions were distributed to each 
child. His score obtained from his 
answers to the questions was a meas- 
ure of his comprehension. On the wall 
of the room was a chart which con- 
tained the comprehension score and 
rate score for each child each week 
during the school year. By such a 
chart each child could keep his own 
progress throughout the _ thirty-six 
weeks of the school year in both com- 
prehension and rate. Also, the teach- 
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er could observe the progress of the 

class median in reading from week to 

week. 

Another experiment conducted in 
this schoo! was an attempt to evaluate 
the effects, if any, of the metronoscope 
on reading progress. In this school 
there were two sections of each grade 
from the second through the ninth 
grades. The two sections of each 
grade were roughly equated. One sec- 
tion of each grade was given metron- 
oscope training methodically and daily. 
The other section in each grade was 
not given such training. 

Two means of measuring the out- 
come of this experiment were used, 
namely, ophthalmograph readings and 
standardized tests. In the early weeks 
of the school year all children in the 
school were given standardized read- 
ing tests. Correlated forms of these 
tests were administered a second time 
at midyear, and a third time at the 
close of school in June. Likewise, 
ophthalmograph readings were made 
of each pupil in the early weeks of 
the school year, again at midyear, and 
a third time at the close of school. By 
studying the results of the standardized 
tests, we were able to observe whether 
or not the metronoscope groups made 
more progress in comprehension than 
did the non-metronoscope groups; also 
by studying the results of the ophthal- 
mograph readings we were able to 
know whether or not the eye movement 
pattern necessitated in the reading act 
was better cultivated and refined with 
metronoscope trained children than 
with non-metronoscope trained chil- 
dren. 

Only a few general conclusions can 
be related here as regards the outcome 
of this experiment. 

1. As children improve their reading ‘skill, 
the number of fixations per hundred words 
should become less. The metronoscope 
group in six out of eight grades made a 
better improvement in number of fixations 
per hundred words than did the non- 
metronoscope group. 

2. As children improve their reading skill, the 
span of recognition should increase; that 
is, the number of words or fractional parts 
of a word seen at each fixation should 
increase with improved reading skill. The 
gain in span of recognition favored the 
metronoscope in all eight grades. 

3. As children improve their reading skill, 
their reading rate, or words read per 
minute, should increase. The gain in rate 


favored the metronoscope group in all 
eight grades. 


4. As children improve their reading skill, 


their comprehension, presumably, should 
improve. The gain in comprehension as 
measured by standardized tests, in four 
instances, favored the metronoscope group, 
and in four instances the non-metrono- 
scope group. 
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5. From the above four conclusions it can 
be further concluded that the metrono- 
scope is an effective instrument for in- 
creasing the rate of reading, but appar- 
ently has little effect, if any, on increasing 
comprehension. 


In South Side High School, which is 
a four-year high school embracing the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades, another type of tryout was 
executed. In the fall of 1938, reading 
tests were administered to all ninth 
grade pupils. Approximately one hun- 
dred of the poorest readers were taken 
out of the ordinary English program at 
midyear and placed in a _ remedial 
reading class. The basic program for 
teaching these children was very large- 
ly that embodied in the Hovious book, 
Flying the Printways. Four such classes 
were organized in this school, two of 
which were taught by Miss Annie 
Tharp, and two by Miss Erin Bunch. 
Space does not permit our relating 
the details of the plan used in these 
classes. Basically, it was the Hovious 
plan modified by the judgment of the 
teachers better to fit a program to the 
children involved. These children were 
instructed in remedial reading for one 
semester of four and a half months. 
According to the lowa Silent Reading 
Test, the median for the one hundred 
children in four and a half months ad- 
vanced three years. After all other 
records were in, the pupils were asked 
by the teachers to write a statement 
in regard to their experiences in this 
reading program. Practically all the 
children, without coercion, stated that 
they had experienced a new interest 
not only in reading books of an enter- 
taining nature, but that they had 
learned better how to study their own 
school textbooks in other subjects. 
Practically all of them asked to con- 
tinue in a reading class for another 
year rather than to be enrolled again 
in a regular traditional English class. 

In the meantime, a committee of 
junior and senior high school English 
teachers were preparing a syllabus to 
serve as guide for teachers of reading 
in the junior and senior high school 
grades. Those who prepared the sylla- 
bus had at their disposal not only the 
literature on the subject of teaching 
high schoo! pupils to read, but they 
also had the results of the two local 
experiments in reading previously dis- 
cussed. This syllabus was published 
by the board of education in manu- 
script form, to be made available to 
all teachers who this year are teaching 
remedial reading. 


(To be concluded in later issue) 
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* aed TIMELESS and timely is 
George Washington’s statement in his 
Farewell Address: ‘‘”Tis our true policy 
to steer clear of permanent alliances with 
any portion of the foreign world.” 


LW “GUILTY of embracery, 
fined fifty dollars!’’ shouted the judge. 
‘“’Tain’t fair, I ain’t hugged nobody!” 
protested the dapper plaintiff. What 
was wrong with his interpretation? 
Consult your WINSTON DIcTIONARY. 


NOW, not sometime, junior 
high school pupils may participate in the 
world of science through Dr. Franklin 
B. Carroll’s series, INTERPRETING 
ScIENCE, which comprises three books— 
UNDERSTANDING OUR ENVIRONMENT, 
UNDERSTANDING OUR WORED, and UN- 
DERSTANDNG THE UNIVERSE. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“GEOGRAPHY IS BASIC. WITHOUT IT, 
HISTORY AND CIVICS ARE DRAMAS IN 
THE AIR—PLAYS WITHOUT A STAGE. 
LITERATURE LACKS ADEQUATE SET- 
TING WITHOUT GEOGRAPHY. READING, 
WRITING, AND CIPHERING ARE BUT 
TOOLS OF THE MIND. EDUCATION BE- 
GINS WITH GEOGRAPHY.” 

—J. Russell Smith 














APY “FIND the population of 
Germany; of Texas.”” From FOREIGN 
LANDS AND PEOPLEs by J. Russell Smith, 
this caption under a diagram which 
shows the comparative size of the Ger- 
man Reich and of Texas suggests mate- 
rial for a rich lesson in real international 
understanding. 


A AN APPLICATION of 
geographical facts and principles, Work- 
books A, B, C, and D of Units IN SoctaL 
STuDIES are suitable for use with any 
geography texts. 


AAY TO YOU, we reissue the 
invitation of the St. Louis Fair song of 
yesterday—‘‘meet us at St. Louis”— 
WINSTON Booth C 14-C 16. 


AY THE EXCITING ew 
primary reading series, Easy GROWTH IN 
READING, is the answer to the universal 
demand for an easy reading program in- 
corporating the leading modern advances 
in the field. With a low vocabulary 
load, reading readiness materials, thrill- 
ing stories, gorgeous illustrations—these 
books are a 1940 sensation. ‘To see 
them is to love them, love but them, and 
love forever.”’ Write today for the beau- 
tiful illustrated booklet or ask for a copy 
at the A.A.S.A. meeting in St. Louis. 


WINSTON 


PHILADELPHIA PA 
LOS ANGELES 
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Why a State Organization 


of 


School Board Members? 


a responsibility resting heavily 

upon the shoulders of the entire 
citizenship who delegate this task to 
lay representatives, school administra- 
tors and classroom teachers. United, 
these forces can protect the child 
against the opposition which would di- 
rectly or indirectly, seek to lessen the 
educational opportunities required to 
improve the coming generation. 

An organization of school board 
members in cooperation with other as- 
sociations of school-minded people can 
do much towards securing desirable 
legislation for the schools. Old age 
pensions and other welfare legislation 
is being enacted, all of which takes 
public funds and is already affecting 
the financial status of our schools in 
many places. Children cannot vote, 
consequently they must have some sup- 
porters who can and will safeguard 
their interests. 

A strong and militant state organi- 
zation of school board members will 
seek to secure state-wide cooperation 
in solving all public school problems 
and to bring about general improve- 
ment in public schools. This organiza- 
tion can: 

(1) Further the educational interests of 
the state. 

(2) Provide a medium for an exchange 
of ideas and information. 

(3) Increase the influence of school 
boards regarding school legislation. 

(4) Provide a direct and ever-active 
medium for cooperation with teach- 
ers and administrators. 

This organization should not be un- 
der the control of the State Depart- 
ment of Education nor of the State 
Teachers Association but must en- 
deavor to cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent with the plans, policies, and pro- 
grams of the State Department and 
the State Teachers Association. 
Neither should an association of school 
board members in any way seek to 
dominate the Department of Educa- 
tion nor the Teachers Association. The 
common cause, education for all, to 
which we all claim allegiance is cer- 
tainly a basis for cooperation. 


Ts. EDUCATION of our youth is 
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DR. H. E. CHRISTENBERRY 


President, Knoxville Board of Education; Presi- 
dent, Tennessee Association of School. Board 
Members; Director, National Association of 
School Board Members. 





It is an interesting fact that the more 
competent school superintendents have 
been anxious for their board members 
to join this association and to partici- 
pate in its activities. Many of these 


school administrators have actively 
assisted in the initiation of this or- 
ganization. No doubt they realize 


their work will be aided by school 

board members who have had an op- 

portunity to learn more of the prob- 
lems that have to be faced. 

The "Tennessee Association of 
School Board Members’ was brought 
into being by a group of men and 
women who realize that school board 
members stand in need of enlighten- 
ment on education. How can an 
average citizen decide _ intelligently 
school problems unless he has a means 
of keeping abreast of the steady 
change in educational methods and 
policies? 

Briefly, let us summarize some ad- 
vantages to be gained for education 
by and with a strong and militant 
state association of school board mem- 
bers. 

(1) Enlightenment of lay school board 

members. 

Fullest. cooperation with teachers 

and school administrators. 

(3) Stimulating the interest of citizens 
regarding—the work of schools, the 
civic duty connected with service 
on a board of education, the im- 
portance of selecting the best in- 
dividuals within the community to 
serve as board members, the de- 
velopment of adequate buildings 
and programs to serve the com- 
munity needs; the stimulation of 
local initiative regarding mainte- 
nance and control of free public 
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schools. 
Maintenance of a medium for an 
exchange of information regarding 
sound policies of school adminis- 
tration. 
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(5) Establishment of an ethical code 
for school boards and school board 
members. 

Development of a local tax plan 

that is commensurate with the value 

the citizens place upon education. 

(7) Maintenance of state aid for the 
support of a minimum defensible 
program of education, thereby re- 
lieving the local burden on real 
property. 

(8) Maintenance of continued enthusi- 

asm and influence relative to de- 

sirable school legislation. 

A definite local and state publicity 

campaign to present a clear, con- 

cise and graphic analysis of facts 
regarding the needs of the educa- 
tional program. 

(10) Realization by parents, teachers 
and administrators of their joint 
responsibility for the safety, health 
and happiness of all children. 
School board members are usually 

average public spirited citizens and not 

trained educators; yet their task and 
responsibility probably far exceed that 

of any group of public servants. A 

poorly constructed highway can be 

rebuilt, but a child who fails to receive 
in school what a good system of edu- 
cation should give him, cannot be 
brought back and re-educated. 

The School Board Association does 
not seek to take the place of any other 
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organization. It simply asks that it be 
heard, be respected and be allowed 
to make its contributions to public 
education. We are willing to assume 
our part of the load and to cooperate 
with every other organization having 
similar aspirations. 
es 


Frieze Boards 


MRS. LUCY MANNING 
Central Elementary School 
Nashville 

When a woman is privileged to de- 
sign her own house, she thinks that 
every nook and corner will be to her 
liking, but when it is completed, she 
finds that it needs more closets, more 
wall space and much of the equipment 
which she thought would be desirable 
could be changed to bring greater 
comfort and convenience. 

Just so do teachers find school 
buildings which have been carefully 
planned are sometimes lacking in 
healthful heating and lighting condi- 
tions and oftentimes in much-needed 
storage and blackboard spaces. 

Good blackboards are absolute 
necessities. There is never a sufficient 
number for a teacher to use for extras 
—that is for drawings, directions or 
poems—she may wish to keep for a 
time. Someone has said that neces- 
sity is the mother of invention, and 
that is how the idea of frieze boards 
came to me. | needed them. 

From the lower side of blackboards 
to the floor is a space which can be 
utilized for this purpose. The frieze 
boards are hung in this space and are 
made of masonite quarterboard (celo- 
tex studio board or celotex utility 
board may be used equally as well) 
fifteen inches wide with length same 
as blackboard. These boards aré at- 
tached to the under part of black- 


boards by screws and hooks. When 
attached, they are moveable so as to 
be lifted over the laps of children 
seated alongside in low chairs. The 
position of the pupils throws the light 
either at the side or back. Directly 
in front of them on the chalk tray are 


placed the crayons and water colors. 


In this way there is provided an ex- 
tremely convenient working situation 
for frieze making. 

The materials for this device are 
quite inexpensive and easily secured. 
The board material itself may be pur- 
chased from lumber companies, hard- 
ware stores, or even dime stores. Suit- 
able frieze paper cut to fit the boards 
is attached with thumbtacks. This 
paper may be newsprint secured from 
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J. RicHarD BLANTON 
Mr. Blanton, formerly principal of Spring 


City High School, has been appointed 
Supervisor in the Division of Elementary 
School Supervision, State Department of 
Education. 


the local newspaper office. The plain 
side of wallpaper and _ light-colored 
wrapping paper are other suggestions 
as to inexpensive materials. 

These drawings do not interfere with 
anything, so they may be kept for any 
length of time. Besides giving boys 
and girls an opportunity for expression 
with crayons or water colors, the 
finished work adds attractiveness to 
the room. 
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Latin Tournament 


Dear Latin Teachers: 

On March 16, 1940, the prelimi- 
nary Latin tournament will be held 
at the following centers: Murfrees- 
boro, Johnson City, Knoxville, Chat- 
tanooga, Columbia, Clarksville, and 
Memphis. There will be announced 
at this time twelve winners from each 
section and twenty other pupils from 
each section who are eligible to par- 
ticipate in the state-wide Latin tour- 
nament, May 4, at Peabody College. 
This will mean that 224 pupils will 
participate in the state-wide Latin 
tournament. This tournament will 
culminate in a Latin banquet at the 
Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tennessee, at 
which banquet the state-wide winners 
will be announced. 

Over 3,000 high school pupils 
studying Latin in the state of Ten- 
nessee participated in the preliminary 
Latin tournament last year. The 
interest is increasing this year. A 
Latin tournament bulletin containing 
all information will be mailed to all 
teachers whose names and addresses 
I receive. 

Sincerely yours, 


NELLIE ANGEL SMITH, 
State Teachers College. 














tional facts and forecasts. 


trade or profession. 








1. Vocational Trends—A monthly magazine of occupa- 4, 


2. Occupational Monographs—Monthly research studies of 5. 
basic trends and characteristics of an important industry, 


3. Vocational Guide—A monthly index and selection by our 6. 
research staff of the best current occupational literature. 


To Provide Up-to-Date Vocational Material... 


Seienee Researeh Associates 
SIX - 


Reprint and Abstract Service—Monthly reproductions of 
inaccessible materials. 

Basic Occupational Plans—A quarterly portfolio of out- 
lines and suggestions for effective use of occupational 


OFFER THIS 


information. 


For Complete Information Write 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. ¢ naskiite ernccsece 


Research Department—Our research facilities are always 
at the disposal of subscribers. 


POINT PLAN 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


NY POINT OF VIEW which | 
A may reflect in this short paper 

on some of the problems of 
higher education is not that of an 
administrator or specialist in higher 
education but of one, who as head of 
a collegiate department, has had some 
opportunity to observe the process of 
higher education in action and to come 
to some feeble, but highly reserved 
and tentative conclusions regarding the 
problems of higher learning. | am, 
fortunately, spared the task, until a 
later sketch, of proposing suggestions 
for the mitigation of some of the prob- 
lems mentioned in this sketch. 

| need only remind the readers of 

THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, | believe, 
of some of the major problems of 
higher education in the state. Looking 
hurriedly over the field, the following 
stand out: 

1. Lack of integrated effort in higher 
education within the state. A 
condition which will exist as long 
as we fail to forget the craft, i.e., 
the individual institution — and 
concentrate upon the problems 
to be attacked—and as long as 
we fail to perfect. the voluntary 
and cooperative machinery essen- 
tial for such integration. 

2. Lack of integrated effort within 
institutions. Due often to the lack 
of institutional objectives and poli- 
cies, departmental jealousies and 
static departments and _ static 
personnel. 

3. Too much backbiting within and 
between institutions, again evi- 
dence that the craft—the ma- 
chinery—rather than the problem 
to be attacked is being overem- 
phasized. 

4. Failure of the institutions of the 
state to cooperate in any com- 
prehensive and integrated fashion 
with the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and allied agencies in the de- 
velopment of the Tennessee Valley 
region. Indeed, failure in many 
instances to pay lip service to this 
great enterprise. Also, inade- 





*Delivered before the Public School Officers 
Association, Nashville, January 12, 1940. Re- 
vised for publication in THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. 
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1. Some Problems” 


quate attempts to make use of the 
educational materials, both avail- 
able and potential, growing out of 
this great planning venture. 

5. Too much duplication of effort 
and subject matter between in- 
stitutions and within institutions 
with too many generalized and 
not enough specialized institutions. 
Out of this comes the inevitable 
result of spreading the money 
which is available for higher edu- 
cation too thin rather than con- 
centrating it in selected channels. 

6. Too many courses with too little 
integration between them. No- 
where is this fault greater than in 
the field of education, where very 
often it would be possible to com- 
bine a dozen or more courses into 
possibly four or five broad basic 
courses. The same criticism is 
true of my own area of work— 
the social sciences. 

7. The lack of forward-looking pro- 
grams of personnel administra- 
tion, making it difficult for the 
institutions of higher learning to 
attract and hold the best men. 
We must not overlook the fact 
that the real meat and soul of 
higher education exists not in 
buildings, or equipment, but in 
personnel. 

8. The lack of institutional college 
and departmental policies which 
would constitute a satisfactory 
basis for judging merit in person- 
nel. This, coupled with lack of 
institutional college and depart- 
mental policies, leaves many mem- 
bers of the teaching staff quite 
at sea as to what constitutes 
proper areas and proper channels 
of personal and professional con- 
duct, and often results in per- 
sonnel appraisal purely on the 
basis of personal feeling rather 
than professional capability or ac- 
complishment. 

9. Some instructors who are more 
interested in their own comfort 
than they are in either state or 
student problems, and who are 
more ambitious to become good 
bridge players or administrative 





* WILLIAM E. COLE 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Tennessee 


officials than efficient instructors, 
research workers or contact men. 
Insufficient attention by adminis- 
trators to the discovery of talents 
in their respective faculties and 
lack of effort toward the de- 
velopment of these talents to the 
exclusion of other duties which 
the individual may perform with 
only a nominal degree of success, 
and, in some instances, the down- 
right discouragement of faculty 
talents and activities which are 
self-initiated and self-perpetuated, 
such self-initiated and self-per- 
petuated activities being due, in 
many instances, to lack of insti- 
tutional objectives or policies. 


. The absence. of adequate machin- 


ery for aiding the superior person, 
who is without funds, to pursue 
a program of higher education. 
Certainly the N. Y. A. is a fed- 
eral step in the right direction. 

The many untouched areas and 
peoples of the state and region. 
Places and people which have 
never been touched in any direct 
fashion or comprehensive way— 
except possibly through a rural 
or urban school teacher—by the 
fruits of the institutions of higher 
learning. | refer especially to iso- 
lated areas, tenant families, small 
farmers and a large industrial 
population as well as other large 
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segments of the urban popula- 
tion. 

43. Emphasis upon intellectual quo- 
tients and achievement quotients 
and too little emphasis upon the 
social quotients of students which 
are graduated from the institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

14. The failure of many administrative 
officials, teachers and alumni to 
comprehend the broad social pur- 
poses of the institutions of higher 
learning. | shall discuss this last 
problem briefly, since limited 
space will not permit me to de- 
velop the individual objectives of 
the institutions of higher learning. 

An institution of higher learning, if 
deserving of the title, may be thought 
of as (I) an environment organized 
to promote the process of higher 
learning, (2) an environment organized 
to favor the utilization of the highly 
learned in seeking truth, (3) an environ- 
ment organized to diffuse the results 
of research and higher learning into 
the masses and into whatever avenues 
are appropriate, (4) or it may be 
conceived of as an environmental or- 





ance and direction of learners, for re- 
search, and for diffusion of the re- 
sults of research. 

Institutions of higher learning are 
secial institutions, that is, clusters of 
human experience laid down out of the 
experience of the population. Such 
institutions receive their sanction from 
the state and justify their existence by 
service to the state (recognizing of 
course that in a democracy individuals 
compose the state and are expected 
to contro! the machinery of the state). 
The private institution, so called, may 
serve primarily the interest of a cer- 
tain group, or groups, as for example, 
a religious group, and may be free 
from direct supervision by the consti- 
tuted officers of the state. But its 
sanction from the state is never less 
than the tolerance, without which it 
could not exist. Its sanction is posi- 
tive for the most part. The state ap- 
proves to the extent of granting a 
charter, and promotes by the granting 
of privileges and immunities—notably 
immunity for taxation and supervision. 
The state institutions of higher learn- 
ing, so called on the other hand, are 


then, in the instance of institutions of 
higher learning, though relative, is al- 
ways present, whatever the character 
of the institution. 

The function of the state is conserva- 
tion and promotion of the welfare of 
its members. All of its organs, insti- 
tutions, or units are approved or de- 
signed as contributory to maintenance 
or improvement of the conditions un- 
der which the people live. Hence the 
state college or state university must 
function to the ends that serve the 
people of the state—not only serve 
those representatives within the insti- 
tution, but also those without the walls 
of the institution. This mission of serv- 
ice becomes, for such institutions, a 
continuous and positive one. 

As institutional independence is con- 
trasted with dependence, these obli- 
gations to the state, its people and 
their problems may vary in degree 
from neutral to positive. They must, 
in the long view, never detract from the 
worth of the state as a medium of in- 
dividual life. The lease of responsi- 
bilities for the most independent of 
institutions is to no ends or objectives 
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working positively to conserve the 
natural and human resources of the 
state and to promote the continuous 
reconstruction of human environment 
to the end of ever enlarging oppor- 
tunities for self-realization or develop- 
ment in service, among all the people 
of the state. For the state college or 
university this responsibility is positive 
in all details at all times. 

A college or university, then, justifies 
its existence as a social institution in 
one or all of three ways. 

A. By developing the rare abilities and 
qualifications of superior men and 
women for direct service to their 
fellow men. (Research, standards, 
teaching, contact.) 

B. By developing the rarer qualifica- 
tions of superior men and women 
for indirect, but ultimate contribu- 
tion to the improvement of human 
environment. (Also research, stand- 
ards, teaching, contact.) 

C. By using the resources of excep- 
tional qualification for the discov- 
ery of truth potentially serviceable 
to the ultimate good of mankind. 
(Research.} 

In short, the objectives of an insti- 
tution of higher learning must be de- 
rived from the concept of a state con- 
tinuously improved through the activi- 
ties of its members in orderly pursuit of 
ideals of more satisfying relation with 
one another. To accomplish such ob- 
jects there is implied for the college or 
university: 

. An organization selective of the 
superior levels of human mental 
capacity. 

B. An organization directive to dis- 
covery and development of promis- 
ing abilities. 

C. An organization devoted to the 
translation of new truths and old 
truths into the language of the 
masses and to the diffusion of 
these into all areas of human so- 
ciety where they would seem to be 
significant or productive of good. 
We are wedded in this nation and 

in Tennessee to a democratic ideology. 

At every level of learning we must ever 

evaluate our educational institutions 

and our educational processes against 
the background of this fact. 








1940 GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a job with the United States Government? 
Teachers have a big advantage because of their training 
and education. Many 1940 appointments expected. Big 
pay, short hours, and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. A-210, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
list of positions for teachers and full particulars telling you 
how to qualify for them. 
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Thoughts of a Primary Teacher 

| do not see how children were 
taught without colorful books, clay, 
crayons, paints, brushes, movable furni- 
ture, lovely pictures, big sheets of 
paper, exgursions, music, nails, wood, 
tools, and toys. 

| do not like a school building with 
an unkept look, a schoolroom with no 
life or personality, teachers who handle 
all children the same, parents who ex- 
pect favor because of position, prin- 
cipals who judge a teacher's ability 
by the quietness of her room, exploit- 
ing of children by civic organizations, 
too much clerical work. 

But | do like a school building with 
a homey atmosphere and a_ well- 
trimmed look, a colorful schoolroom, 
understanding and sympathetic par- 
ents, children with inquiring minds, 
principals who understand and enjoy 
young children, teachers who can laugh 
with children. 

| feel the need of more space for 
young children, black-and-white _illus- 
trations in children's books, movable 
administrators, preschool training for 
young children, security for teachers, 
consultation between teachers and ex- 
ecutives in the planning of school build- 
ings. 

| would like to feel at the end of 
each day that | am growing in my 
profession, that | have given encour- 
agement when and where needed, that 
| am master of my own situation, that 
| have made my school a better one 
for having been part of it, that | have 
been wise in my choice of a profession, 
that the children in my care are better 
equipped for life because they have 
spent a while with me. 

© 


The following officers of the South- 
eastern Section of the A. C. E. have 


recently been elected: 
Chairman, Mabel Mathis, Chatta- 
nooga. 
Secretary-treasurer, Julia Nichols, 
Chattanooga. 

& 


The West Section has chosen the 
following officers: 
President, Arthur Rauscher, Jr., Mem- 
phis. 
Vice-president, Sureen Rust, Alamo. 


C. E. 


Edited by 


q 4 KATHRYN DOUGHERTY 


Jack Rochelle, 


Secretary-treasurer, 


Halls. 


Have you included delegates’ ex- 
penses to the national convention in 
your association's budget? The place 
is Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The time is 
April 29-May 3. Are you thinking, 
"Can we afford to send a delegate?" 
The question is rather, "Can we afford 
not to send one?" 

* 


Are questions like these constantly 
coming to your mind in teaching young 
children? Do you want the answers 
to these questions by the best authori- 
ties in the country? 

How can | plan school assemblies to 
offer variety and wide educational ex- 
perience? Read "Sharing Experiences 
Through School Assemblies." 

Are workbooks worth while? Which 
ones offer the greatest educational ad- 
vantages? Read "The Study of 
Reading Workbooks." 

Where can | obtain help in planning 
school excursions? Read "Studies of 
Environment.’ 

How can | help parents select the 
best books and toys for children? 


Read "Bibliography of Books for 
Young Children. Toys—What— 
When." 


How can | teach arithmetic most 
effectively? Read ‘Foundations in 
Arithmetic." 

Do my children need science and 
music for an all-around development? 
Read "Science for the Young Child." 
"Music for the Young Child." 

How can | improve my teaching of 
reading? Read ''Reading—A Tool for 
Learning." 

All of these educational bulletins 
and many others may be ordered from 
national headquarters, Washington, 


D.C. 
* 


Have your children been delighted 
with the game, "Deep as a Giant,” 
suggested in the March, 1938, issue 
of Childhood Education? A teacher 
sends these to the editor as contribu- 
tions from her young children: 

As long as Christmas coming. 
As slow as our bulbs grow. 
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As hard as remembering to brush my 
teeth. 

As hungry as our goldfish are after 
Christmas. 

As fast as music time goes. 

As slippery as soap in the bathtub. 

As long as mother curling my hair. 

As little as | am by my daddy. 


The Prayer of the Public School 
Teacher 

Help me, O God, to see the living 
truth behind the printed page, behind 
the maze of facts and words and dates 
that | must teach to minds that blindly 
grope their way along, not knowing 
what they seek, or how they learn. 
Help me to see the truth—and pass 
it on. 

Help me to see the beauty of the 
world that lies about me in my daily 


round; let not my heart be closed, my 
eyes be blind, to sunset glory or the 
light of stars. Help me to see the 
beautiful, and then to open eyes that 
else would see it not. 

Help me to keep my sense of humor 
keen, nor be upset when little things 
go wrong. Help me to laugh with 
children in their fun, but still control 
my mirth, and never stoop to ridicule 
of any helpless child. Help me to keep 
my humor keen—and kind. 

Grant me one prayer, O Teacher of 
us all, that | may never make myself 
a god of method or routine; for all 
such gods crush countless souls in their 
relentless grasp—the soul of teacher 
and child alike. Let me not be a cog 
in a machine; and grant, O God, that 
| may never come to hold the system 
higher than the child. Help me to see 
each soul—and lead it on—Margaret 
Moore, Childhood Education. 








The Place of Science in Young 


Children’s 











It is only of recent years that the 
young child, his resources and educa- 
tion have been studied. The child is 
now considered important for what he 
is today rather than for what he prom- 
ises to be. Each level of growth is 
significant in the educative process. 
So it seems evident, now, that a scien- 
tifically directed education must begin 
with a psychological insight into .the 
child's needs and capacities. It means 
the utilization of the great possibilities 
of the young life. "The task for edu- 
cators is to begin with life, to nurse 
it, to grow it, to help it enrich itself, 
always, so that more of life may re- 
sult in all whom he touches. There is 
no richness but life itself," says Kil- 
patrick. If early education is to con- 
sist in fostering natural tendencies, 
there can be no doubt that Froebel hit 
upon the activity most prominent of 
all in young children, the impulse to 
investigate. 

Kilpatrick says, “We can be on the 
lookout for curiosity, to nurse it and 
feed it. It is a tender plant—too often 
we starve it or ridicule it out of exist- 
ence. Our children have it when they 
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first come to us in school, but some- 
how they gradually lose it." 

The child is eager, imaginative and 
questioning. He likes to look at things, 
to examine things, to handle things, to 
see animals, to garden, to play in sand, 
to play in water, to take trips and to 
tell what he knows. In the explorative 
nature of the child and the things he 
likes to do, there is the crude basis 
for the development of elementary 
science. Elementary science has to do 
with the child's environment. As one 
of the important steps of building up 
a fund of science experience, the 
child's attention is directed toward 
the things and forces which surround 
him. Elementary science is designed 
not so much to create an interest in 
science or to make a scientist out of 
the child as to provide opportunities 
for the child's natural interests to mani- 
fest themselves. 

Since the field of science is so wide 
and its content so varied, one must 
speak of interests in science rather than 
of an interest in it. One interest is 
that of manipulating materials and in 
seeing what will happen as a result. 
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There is, too, the interest in finding 
answers to voluminous questions. Why 
did this happen? How does this work? 
What is this for? 

Children also show an interest in 
animals. They enjoy rabbits, squirrels, 
mice, chickens, turtles, earthworms, 
toads, frogs, crayfish, snails, bugs, 
beetles, grasshoppers, ants, butterflies, 
and moths. They are interested in the 
activities of these. They like to see 
them walk, run, fly, jump, hop, and 
climb. 

Children like to play with cats and 
dogs; to feed the chickens, the horses 
and cows; to watch with intense inter- 
est the caterpillars and spiders. 

Children are not only fascinated with 
animals but with plants as well. They 
like to plant seeds, to water them, to 
watch the plants grow and to pick the 
flowers. These are all valuable experi- 
ences. Their interest in physical 
phenomena is shown from the earliest 
manipulation of sand, gravel, clay, and 
water. 

The clouds, moon, sun, and stars are 
ever sources of wonder and delight. 
How far away are the clouds? Where 
does the sun go at night? Why do 
stars fall? Where does the wind come 
from? Where does it go? These 
are questions little children ask. 

Then, the changes in weather never 
fail to attract attention. The children 
stand in awe as they watch snowflakes 
tumble to the ground and as they hear 
the wind whistle through the treetops. 
They have an interest in rain. They 
enjoy it. They like to watch it, hear it, 
and feel it. If they are near a brook 
they like to go to it. They like to see 
the water as it flows over pebbles, to 
play in it by wading, making dams, 
pulling out crayfish, digging channels, 
or watching tiny fish and tadpoles. 
Undoubtedly the brook is one of the 
most fascinating bits of nature which 
children may experience. 

Actual experiences with nature give 
the child an opportunity to experiment, 
to explore, to investigate, and to nur- 
ture, and care for living things. These 
experiences are the beginning of ele- 
mentary science. They cultivate in the 
child, a keen imagination, a regard for 
what is true, a love of the beautiful, 
a perception of color, of form and 
music, and give him helpful and prac- 
tical knowledge of the world about him. 
These experiences help him to see, 
appreciate, and hear whatever there is 
in the environment, whether it be the 
splashing brook, the songs of birds, the 
blustering winds, the patter of rain, the 
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golden flash of the oriole, or the thun- 
derheads piled up in the western sky. 
The child's inner life is enriched and 
made finer, more meaningful and more 
resourceful because of these vital ex- 
periences with nature. He becomes 
aware of the wonderfulness and beauty 
of the natural world. 

Gesell says, ‘Nature becomes the 
playground of the imagination, and out 
of the joyous, naive, contact with life, 
spring the deeper sentiments of rever- 
ence and faith. Children are in a 
stage of sense experience when this 
warm glow of contact through eye and 
ear and touch may be transmitted into 
the life of the spirit; when light, 
shadow, sound, motion, and touch 
weave a tangle of lovely associations 
around commonplace experiences and 
build up a deep appreciation of life 
and things." 

Dewey was not the first one to ad- 
vocate the utilization of a child's 
natural tendencies, nor was he the 
first to see the value of science or 
nature study. John Locke (1632-1704) 
was in favor of meeting the child's 
interests and in developing his sense 
perceptions. Comenius, a little later, 
demanded that education should work 
through the senses and assigned great 
importance to the natural sciences. 
Rousseau preached life amid nature 
and education for the child that con- 
sidered the natural tendencies. Pesta- 
lozzi believed in basing education on 
the natural development of the capac- 
ities and powers of the growing child. 
Froebel stressed the need of an edu- 
cation that would meet the child's ac- 
tive impulses. He thought the child 
should be immersed in nature. He re- 
garded the woods and the meadows as 
units of work, which should be used in 
the elementary study of nature. The 
philosophy of all these men has done 
much to give the little child a deserved 
place in the twentieth century. Their 
influence has helped redirect education 
so that its function is to minister to 
the nature and needs of the growing 
child. Their influence has also helped 
to give a permanent value to nature 
study. 

Nature study or elementary science 
for the little child began to make its 
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way into the schools of this country in 
the latter part of the eighties. It was 
formal and most meaningless for a 
great many years. It was Wilbur Jack- 
man who instituted some new ideas in 
regard to it for young children. He 
adopted the plan of using the materials 
which the different seasons of the year 
brought into the lives of the children. 
He was the first to break with the 
structural viewpoint of nature material! 
and to advocate live situations out of 
doors, where children may come to 
know nature and her ways. 

Nature study has had a struggle in 
emerging from the pure object lesson 
to what is now termed ''science experi- 
encing’' or conservation. Craig states 
that the term "nature study,’ though 
it has been in constant use since the 
eighties, is beginning to be replaced 
by a new term, "elementary science." 
"Elementary science’ is coming into 
use in various sections of the country 
and includes all the natural sciences. 


English Parallel Reading 
in the High School 


R. B. HOUSTON © 
High School Visitor for East Tennessee 


The bell rings, ending the period, and 
the English students rush madly to the 
library to be the first to get the book 
the teacher has so delightfully intro- 
duced a few moments before. "What 
school is that?" you say. Well, it could 
be your school if you have an energetic 
English teacher who is really awake to 
the power that salesmanship plays in 
the reading program. Youths are so 
eager to grow up and do as adults do 
that they will eagerly read what the 
teacher suggests if it is properly pre- 
sented. 

The library presents a challenge to 
the English teacher to lead the student 
into the habit of using not only fiction, 
but all types of material that the library 
offers; therefore, it is of utmost im- 
portance that the teacher know some- 
thing of the many books for informa- 
tion, instruction, or pleasure that are 
made available to the students. The 
teacher must be a reader, too. The 
old method of assigning one book to 
be read by the entire class is rarely 
used in the modern school. In order 
to become acquainted with the library, 
progressive teachers use every odd 
moment for browsing in the library. 


They seek the assistance of the trained 
librarian, and the two work together 
to promote the reading program. 

Having familiarized herself with the 
school library, the teacher becomes a 
seller of books. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SELLING THE BOOK 
TO THE STUDENT 


|. All good salesmen know the prod- 
uct they seil. 

2. The teacher's enthusiasm and per- 
sonality are good sales qualities. 

3. The teacher may begin the class 
by spending five minutes introduc- 
ing a book. 

4. The teacher may tell something 
about the book and explain why 
students should read it. 

5. The teacher may read several in- 
teresting paragraphs. 

6. An excellent introduction is to tell 
the story to an exciting place, 
then stop and recommend that 
students finish the story. 

7. It is good salesmanship to have 
the book on the desk when it is 
introduced. 

8 Several books may be introduced 
at the same period. 

9. The teacher should enlist the aid 
of the librarian by asking her to 
display paper covers or posters 
on bulletin board. 

10 Some teachers make use of the 
seasons or holidays to encourage 
reading of books that are related 
or are connected with those 
periods. Thanksgiving, Christmas, 


Lincoln's Birthday, Valentine's 
Day, and other periods should be 
utilized. 


11. A good plan is to have a hobby 
week with displays of student hob- 
bies, along with books on hobbies. 

12. Another plan is to have a drama 
week. Students may act parts 
from stories they have read. Plays 
should be on display. 

13. One should observe National 
Book Week. English classes might 
profitably spend the entire week 
in a planned -program centered 
around the use of the library. 

14. Students who have a talent for 
drawing should be encouraged to 
represent on the blackboard a 
scene from the book they have 
read, 


ENCOURAGE READING BY POINT OR 
UNIT SYSTEM 


There is a danger of encouraging 
students to read books of a lighter 
vein where the parallel requirement is 
a minimum number of books per term. 
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For example, if a teacher requires five 
books to be read, most students will 
read fiction. 

In order to encourage better read- 
ing more recognition should be given 
to longer novels and books of non- 
fiction type. Some teachers are giving 
credit by the point system. Light fic- 
tion from 200-300 pages is given one 
point, while the novels of Scott or 
Dickens are given three points. With 
the help of the librarian, all available 
parallel material should be evaluated 
by points, listed and posted in the 
library. 

Some examples of point grading: 


Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.! Point 
A Girl of the Limberlost......... | Point 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer ...4 Paint 
Nerth to the Orient............. 1 Point 
Twenty Short Stories.... Point 


2 ee 
Adventures in Friendship (Essay). . . I'/2 Points 
Biographies (dependent on length) . !!/> Points 
To Have and to Hold........... 2 Points 


Tale ot Two Gilles... .:... 5.55: 3 Points 
ON EOC Tei 3 Points 
Les Miserables ..................3 Points 


Books on manners, letter writing, 
hobby selection, and others of informa- 
tive type may be judged by points 
dependent upon the length and de- 
sirability of the book. To encourage 
reading of this type’a fraction more 
than the real value might be assigned. 

It is not necessary for the teacher to 
read all the books before assigning a 
point value. Evaluation is made upon 
a comparative basis, and the sole pur- 
pose is to encourage better reading. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 
Students should be encouraged to 
read as many books as possible; how- 
ever, it is best to have a minimum re- 
quirement for each term. This should 
not be less than five points, two of 
which should be nonfiction. 


RECOGNITION 

Reading for pleasure rewarded by 
grades is inconsistent. A wise teacher 
will encourage each student to read to 
the limit of his ability by proper recog- 
nition and praise. Charts and graphs 
can be displayed by the ingenious 
teacher to encourage more reading. 
Recognition in the school paper or in 
assembly can be used to an advantage. 
Certainly consideration should be 
made for the slow reader, and he de- 
serves recognition if he reads to the 


limit of his ability. 


RECORD OF PARALLEL READING 
A careful record of each pupil's 
reading should be kept by the teacher. 
A card for each individual is desirable. 
for recording the titles read. At the 
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end of the year the record should be 
transferred to the student's permanent 
record to avoid having the student 
report on the same book in another 
year. With the large turnover each 
year of teachers and principals in our 
high schools, some method of recording 
titles of books is mandatory. A 
cumulative record of books read by the 
student during the years in high school 
can be utilized to an advantage as an- 
other incentive to reading. 


Motion Pictures Enrich 
Classwork 





MELL H. ATCHLEY 


Department of Sociology 
Lincoln Memorial University 


During recent years leading educa- 
tors have been using schools as labora- 
tories for experimentally testing the 
educational value of selected motion 
pictures as a means of enriching the 
school curriculum. As a result of com- 
mendable conclusions there has been 
a growing interest in and use of edu- 
cational pictures to supplement various 
forms of schoolwork in elementary 
schools, high schools, and colleges. 

Well-chosen pictures have the unique 
advantage of depicting educational in- 
formation in an interesting and realis- 
tic way. They short-cut the time re- 
quired for creating impressions and, 
thus, eliminate much tedious and un- 
necessary labor of attempting to in- 
struct by means of abstract word de- 
scription. They make possible a wider 
range of vivid experience. Students 
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have the privilege of taking extended 
field trips and sharing rich treasures 
outside of their immediate environ- 
ment while remaining within their own 
classrooms. Experiments consistently 
indicate that motion pictures, which 
have been selected and used to sup- 
plement various projects and units of 
work, definitely contribute to the stu- 
dents’ increased knowledge and ap- 
preciative understanding. 

In keeping with the increasing in- 
terest in visual education, the up-to- 
date colleges and universities are now 
offering training in the use of visual 
aids, especially motion pictures, to 
those who are planning to enter the 
teaching profession. In connection 
with the courses in Sociology and 
Geography at Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, the writer has been carrying 
on a series of experiments pertaining 
to the educational value of motion 
pictures for classroom use and the in- 
terpreted results have been very en- 
couraging. 

Prior to the opening of school each 
fall, the motion pictures are scheduled 
in advance for the year and the pic- 
tures are appropriately planned to 
enrich each unit studied in the various 
courses. In general, the pictures 
which have been planned to supple- 
ment the courses in Sociology portray 
the simplicity of primitive tribal or- 
ganizations as compared and con- 
trasted with the highly complex social 
order in our present society. Also, 
the pictures reveal the origin of some 
of our present day beliefs and customs 
which greatly influence our individual 
and group behavior. Many of our 
current social problems are dramatical- 
ly presented through some of the 
scheduled pictures. The films for 
Geography have been selected to de- 
pict the physical, industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions relative to every in- 
habited continent. 

There is an increasing number of 
educational films designed for school 
use being prepared by different pro- 
ducers. These may be obtained at a 
very low cost in either silent or sound 
production and they are available in 
connection with practically every phase 
of schoolwork. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION—BASIC PRINCIPLES 
AND TRENDS. By Herbert A. Tonne. Pub- 
lished in October, 1939. 344 pages. List price, 
$2.00. This book presents an understanding 
of the fundamental aspects of business edu- 
cation. The first part deals with the place of 
business education in the secondary schools in 
terms of its objectives; the second part is de- 
voted to a consideration of specific training 
for business occupations in the secondary 
school, and other schools giving work in busi- 
ness education. The book is of equal value 
to the commercial teacher in service or as a 
text for teachers in training. Gregg Publish- 
ing Co. 


TEACH YOUR FINGERS TO SPELL. By Bitha 
Craig and Louis A. Leslie. Published in 
August, 1939. 125 pages. List price, $0.52. 
A new method of teaching spelling—by means 
of the typewriter. The exercises call for the 
student, first, to type a selected list of spell- 
ing words, and then to type a meaningful 
paragraph in.which these words are used. 
While the major result is improved spelling 
ability, the student's typing speed and ac- 
curacy are improved as a by-product. The 
book is spiral-bound, permitting it to stand 
up on the desk like an opened typing book. 
Gregg Publishing Co. 


TWENTY SHORT CUTS TO SHORTHAND 





SPEED. By Clyde |. Blanchard. Published in 
August, 1939. 100 pages. List price, $1.00. 
An_ informal methods book on_ shorthand 


teaching. Each of twenty fundamental short- 
hand teaching principles is discussed in an 
informal, detailed, and practical manner. 
The teaching procedures covered are those 
that occur and reoccur to the average teacher 
many times in a year of shorthand teaching. 
Beginning teachers and experienced teachers 
alike should find possibilities for professional 
improvement in this volume by an experienced 
shorthand teacher. Gregg Publishing Co. 


BRIEF-FORM DRILLS. By Edith V. Bisbee. 
Published in May, 1939. 113 pages. List 
price, $0.48. This book is a supplementary 
aid to students learning the brief forms of 
Gregg shorthand. It is an all-shorthand 
reader and dictation book that contains all 
the brief forms in the context, graded accord- 
ing to the Gregg Shorthand Manual. Gregg 
Publishing Co. 


ROAD TO WAR: AMERICA 1914-1917. By 
Walter Millis. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
466 pages. Price, 1939 Eagle Edition, $1.45. 
The true story of that fantastic period when 
America made its last frenzied journey along 
the road to war. Mr. Millis has recaptured 
the atmosphere of our prewar days—head- 
lines and editorials that people read, the 
cartoons they looked at, the speeches they 
listened to, the emotions that swept the coun- 
try—-clearly indicating the mistakes we made 
and presenting a compelling picture of the 
pitfalls that face us today. 


UNDERSTANDING AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
By Neill and Cool. The Macmillan Company, 
500 Spring Street, Atlanta, Georgia. A text- 
book on American business by men who know 
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business from the inside and who, avoiding 
all controversial issues, explain in simple 
language how the American business system 
functions. In addition to its intended use 
as a high school text for nonacademic pupils, 
the book offers material of real value for sup- 
plementary use in the social studies—history, 
economics, and sociology. List price of this 
book is $1.92. 

THE DEMOCRACY READERS. Edited by 
Cutright and Charters. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 500 Spring Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 
A new series of books for the education of 
children in the American way of living which 
covers the work of the elementary school from 
the first grade through the sixth grade, each 
book being carefully graded as to vocabulary, 
sentence structure, style, etc., to meet the 
abilities of children at the grade level for 
which the book is intended. In these texts 
the essential characteristics of democracy 
have been assembled from the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the United 
States, and the literature on democracy. The 
list prices of the books are as follows: School 
Friends, Primer, $0.72; Let's Take Turns, First 
Reader, $0.72; Enjoying Our Land, Second 
Reader, $0.84; Your Land and Mine, Third 
Reader, $0.92; Toward Freedom, Fourth Read- 
er, $0.96; Pioneering in Democracy, Fifth 
Reader, $1.00; The Way of Democracy, Sixth 
Reader, $1.20. 

WHO'S WHO, 1940. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, Atlanta. This renowned biographical 
dictionary continues after ninety-one years 
to maintain its supremacy as the one reliable 
source of authoritative information on persons 
of distinction in all parts of the world. Many 
new names appear in this 1940 edition which 
includes over 40,000 entries. To keep WHO'S 
WHO up to date, each biography is sub- 
mitted annually to its subject for personal 
revision. When accurate data is needed 
concerning kings, dictators, presidents, diplo- 
mats, educators, authors, actors, artists, scien- 
tists, clergymen, sportsmen, etc. — turn to 
WHO'S WHO. 

EASY GROWTH iN READING. Gertrude 
Hildreth, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Allie Lou Felton, Mabel J. Henderson, 
Alice Meighen and collaborating editors and 
authors. The John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. Keyed to child interest through- 
out, this new primary reading program fea- 
tures reading readiness, a low vocabulary 
load, easy levels of growth, reduced concept 
load and child-centered themes. Profusely 
illustrated in four colors. 
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HERMAN S-5 


Tl take a beet heart. Mr. Smultz. it's a Valentine 
for Fido! 











List price, 


OUR PICTURE BOOK. 32 pages. 


$5.60. 

OUR STORY BOOK. 40 pages. List price, 
$6.00. 

MAC AND MUFF. Pre-Primer Level One. 
48 pages. List price, $0.28. 


Pre-Primer 


THE TWINS, TOM AND DON. 


Level Two. 32 pages. List price, $0.24. 
GOING TO SCHOOL. Pre-Primer Level 
Three. 32 pages. List price, $0.24. 

AT PLAY. Primer Level One. 128 pages. 
List price, $0.64. 

FUN IN STORY. Primer Level Two. 128 


pages. List price, $0.64. 
| KNOW A SECRET. First Reader Leve! One. 


160 pages. List price, $0.80. 

GOOD STORIES. First Reader Level Two. 
123 pages. List price, $0.72. 

ALONG THE WAY. Second Reader Level 
One. 192 pages. List price, $0.88. 


THE STORY ROAD. Second Reader Level 
Two. 144 pages. List price, $0.80. 


FARAWAY PORTS. Third Reader Level One. 
250 pages. List price, $0.92. 


ENCHANTING STORIES. Third Reader Level 
Two. 192 pages. List price, $0.88. 


New Books Recewed 


OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR YOUTH. 
PART I: FINDING YOURSELF. By F. Lyman 
Tibbitts. The Harlow Publishing Company. 
Price, $0.25. 29 pages. 


FILMS CN WAR AND AMERICAN NEU- 
TRALITY. CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY NO. 
1. By the Motion Picture Project, American 
Ceuncil on Education. American Council 
on Education. Price, $0.25. 45 pages. 


STORY PICTURES OF CLOTHING AND 
SHELTER. By Jonathan Yale. Beckley-Cardy 
Company. Price, $0.92. 277 pages. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING, NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION, Vol. LXXVII (1939). 
991i pages. 
ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH, LABORATORY 
METHOD. BOOKS I, Il, Ill. By Ellen Smith 
and Leona McAnulty. The McCormick- 
Mathers Company. Price, $0.80 each. 120 
pages; 142 pages; !87 pages. 
CONDUCTING EXPERIENCES IN ENGLISH, 
A REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH. By Angela M. Broening, chairman, 
Ethel Mabie Falk, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Doris 
E. McEntyre, Margaret Southwick. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company. Price, $2.25. 394 
pages. 
® 


Recent Films 


A MOTION PICTURE ON RURAL EDUCA- 
TION. Especially prepared for the rural 
teacher is a two-reel sixteen millimeter sound 
film sponsored by Professor Fannie W. Dunn 
and Frank W. Cyr, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The picture, titled 
“Living and Learning in a Rural School," is 
designed to help rural teachers, supervisors, 
and curriculum builders make the most of 
the rich educational opportunities offered by 
the rural environment. This film, produced 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, may be purchased 
for seventy-five dollars by university extension 
film libraries, for loan or rental throughout 
the area they serve. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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mmm CITY EDITOR — 


Sensational new achievements in classroom and 
auditorium seating will be shown in the Ameri- 
can Seating Company exhibit at the 1940 A. A. 
S. A. Convention in St. Louis. 

In our exhibit at last year’s convention you 
saw why American Seating Company products 
are superior. You saw some of the testing to 


which materials, designs and constructions are 











about School Seating 


awaits you at the A. A. S. A. Convention 


subjected in order to insure their superiority. 

This year you will see strikingly new products 
of our research, engineering, testing and modern 
designing .. . new use values... new principles of 
construction... modern streamlined beauty... 
achievements of vital importance to every school. 


You'll be interested. 


We'll be looking for you. 


7fmerican Seating Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating * Manufacturers of School, Theatre, Church, 
Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation seating * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


354 Nelson Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


Nashville Office: 150 Third Avenue, North 








ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 


THE RAINBOW READERS 


By CARPENTER, BAILEY and others 


The first two books, for first and second grades respectively, of the 


Rainbow Series, Adventures in Science, are now ready. 





These books are primarily science readers, yet they meet every essential 
standard of a basal reader. 

Adventures in Science with Judy and Joe, by CarpENTER, BaItLey 
AND BAKER, is simple enough for first graders. The text is in verse and 
rhyme. The vocabulary is controlled throughout. 

Adventures in Science with Bob and Don, by Careenrer, BAtLey 


AND STROETZEL, is the second book of the series. 


ADVENTU NaS Book | has 91 pages of text, 87 of which have large four-color illustrations 


_ SCI ENCE at the top and animated drawings at the bottom presenting important 
science concepts. 

Book 2 has 144 pages of which 99 are illustrated with beautiful four-color 
pictures reproduced by the offset process. The art work in Book 2 sets a new standard for beauty in 
illustration in elementary school textbooks. 

New scientific words are introduced ingeniously in such a way that pupils are pleased to make their 
acquaintance. 

These two Rainbow Readers have been adopted by the State of Kentucky for basal use in the first and 
second grades. 

These two readers, which are designated by the code words Red and Orange, have a double value. As 
basal texts in a continuous science program, they build a foundation for 

science instruction in succeeding grades. As supplementary readers they 


furnish a unique enrichment of the child’s reading experience. 


The increasing attraction of science for young pupils of the present day 
gives these two readers automatically the important element of interest 


which is the prime requisite in learning to read. 


Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Bailey have an enviable reputation as writers 
of schoolbooks. They are also pioneers in the movement for teaching 
science in the early grades. For each reader they have selected a collab- 
orator who is a reading specialist for the designated grade. The Rainbou 
Series is a practical exemplification of the ideal elementary course in 


science which they have so long advocated. 


Allyn an 


181, Peachtree Street Atlanta 
THOMAS R. GREGORY, Tennessee Representative 

















